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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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0 telegrams about Burmah, one from Lahore, where Lord 
Lytton now is, and one from Calcutta, have been received 

this week. According to the former, no further threatening news 
has been received from Mandelay, and the King is about to send 
n Embassy to the Government of India; but according to the 
latter he is throwing up fortifications, and has summoned all 
Barmese to quit Mandalay, under pain of the execution of their 
yelatives. Such an order would, of course, mean war in the 
immediate future; but it must not be forgotten that Rangoon 
has always been in favour of the annexation of Northern 
Burmah. It is fortunate that the Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Aitchison, is not only a cool man, disinclined to an adventurous 
policy, but that he was for many years Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and aware of the general position of the Burmese 
Empire. The direction of the crisis will probably depend upon some 
caprice of the Burmese King, who may be suddenly frightened 
by British preparations—we have, as appears from a private tele- 
gram published in the Scotsman, ordered a large force, including 
seven steamers, to the frontier—or as suddenly convinced that 
they are part of a plot to overthrow his throne. If ramour may 
be credited, his advisers are thoroughly disinclined to war, and 
if he goes too far, may carry through another Palace revolution. 





_ The Lahore correspondent of the Times points out that there 
s no proof that Yakoob Khan intends to make peace, and that 
he has as. yet sent no answer to the Government of India. It 
is quite possible that he may be unable to concede anything 
untu the British are before Cabul, and “high authorities here 
think that without an advance on Cabul, our successes will not 
count for much in the eyes of India. They say we have been 
compelled, after General Roberts’s high-flown speech, to 
retire from Khost; and all who assisted us there have been 
ruined, to our lasting disgrace. The withdrawal from Shutar- 
gardan and the halt at Jellalabad have dimmed the lustre of 
the campaign, which has not afforded a skirmish worth fighting. 
Without an advance on Cabul, not nearly enough, therefore, has 
been achieved.” That means that Lord Lytton still desires the 
advance on Cabul, and it is added that everything, except, per- 
haps, sufficient transport, is ready for that movement. The 
mortality among the camels appears to be frightful, as it always 
1s 12 our hill campaigns. 


7 news from Natal, received this week, extends only to Febru- 
~ “8th, and includes only one item of importance. The Zulus 
to ze ~ entered the colony, and confine their military operations 
ain r ort to close Colonel Pearson’s communications. He is 

sa e, but an effort will, it is stated, be made to bring away 
om of his force, an expedition being organised at Fort Pearson, 
hee a all available mounted men and the reinforce- 
The B n¢ . from the ‘ Shah,’ and will march without waggons. 
an — oth in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, re- 
Tranquil, though neutral; and the natives have not risen, but 





a section of the Basutos have threatened attack on Palmfontein, 
and mounted men have been ordered up from Fort Beaufort and 
Queenstown to meet them. The feeling against Lord Chelms- 
ford in the colony appears to be very bitter, though partly 
caused by his demand for preparations which the citizens think 
unnecessary, and the inquiries ordered into the disaster at 
Isandlana afford very little light as to its causes. It only 
remains certain that Lord Chelmsford did not entrench the 
camp, that he made no effective arrangements to keep up com- 
munication with it, and that he knew nothing of the country he 
was invading. The evidence that Cetewayo intended to destroy 
his column rather than to invade Natal, and that the attack on 
Rorke’s Drift was made in defiance of orders, increases; but 
there is no certain information from Ulundi, whence we obtain 
news only from deserters. 


The Times publishes thereply of Prince Gortschakoff, dated Feb- 
ruary 8th, to Lord Salisbury’s despatch of January 26th. It iscold 
and brief, but polite. The Russian Chancellor refuses to enter into 
a polemic “in which he sees no practical utility,” declares that while 
the Treaty of Berlin laid down certain principles, “ their applica- 
tion may give rise to differences of opinion,” and that Russian 
agents are “called upon to support, within the limits of the Treaty, 
the interests of the population for whose defence Russia made 
war.” “ We believe that a general understanding would be greatly 
facilitated, if these populations acquired the conviction that those 
interests will be defended by Europe.” In other words, Russia, 
which under the Treaty of San Stefano had liberated the 
Christians, under the Treaty of Berlin is still forced to continue 
her réle of protector. As it is quite certain that unless “ Eastern 
Roumelia ”’ is occupied by Christian troops, the Bulgarians of 
that province will be massacred, this statement is correct, and 
gives the key of the situation. The Russian Government has 
not the power, even if willing, to tolerate a second Batuk; and 
Europe, if it desires"peace, must either occupy South Bulgaria, 
or allow North Bulgaria to do it. 


We observe, with some surprise, that the Government have 
issued an ordinance in Cyprus requiring from the inhabitants 
forced, though not unpaid, labour, for the making of roads and 
other purposes. The ordinance is to be presented to Parliament, 
and it is clear, by Mr. Forster’s remarks on Monday night, that 
it will be sharply criticised. A Canadian colonist writes, in de- 
fence of this ordinance, that in many parts of Canada, the 
settlers make the roads by forced labour, and that the 
system works well. But there is no parity at all between 
the cases. In Canada there is complete self-government, and 
if, under such a system as that, the very democratic legis- 
lature of the country finds it satisfactory to the people to 
arrange for a certain labour-contribution, rather than a tax, for 
the making of roads and so forth, the people cannot complain 
of their own law. It is a totally different thing in the case of a 
Crown colony or dependency like Cyprus, where forced labour 
means labour the terms and conditions of which are dictated by 
an irresponsible Government to a helpless people. That is 
serfage undisguised. 


On Tuesday, in reply to a question from Mr. Hibbert as to 
whether the Government intended before the next Dissolu- 
tion to fill up the vacancies caused by the disfranchisement 
of Beverley, Bridgewater, Cashel, and Sligo, Sir Stafford North- 
cote replied that the Government thoughtit right that these vacan- 
cies should be supplied before the time came for a dissolution of 
Parliament, but that “ there was no immediate hurry,”’—a reply, 
of course, met with cheers and laughter, as if it were intended 
to indicate that a dissolution in the autumn was rather impro- 
bable than otherwise. And, no doubt, if a dissolution be put off 
till the spring, this Parliament will not have lasted longer than 
Lord Palmerston’s last Parliament, which met in July, 1859, 
and was not dissolved till August, 1865. Doubtless, too, there 
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is this motive for delay in the present case, that another season 
for making “ faggot-votes”’ would greatly help the Tories in the 
counties. On the other hand, every month tells against the Go- 
vernment. If there be no great love for the Government in the 
beginning of the year, “yet,” as Slender says, “ Heaven may 
decrease it on better acquaintance,”’—and not only may, but 
does. Faggot-votes are all very well; but increased familiarity 
with this Government breaks up into their very elements more 
political unions than any expenditure of party funds can replace. 


In both Houses of Parliament this week, questions have been 
put as to the message sent by the Queen to Lord Chelmsford, 
on receiving news of the disaster of Isanlana. The Queen, it was ad- 
mitted, had expressed to Lord Chelmsford, through the Secretary 
for War, her “ confidence in the Commander-in-Chief and her 
troops to maintain her nameand honour!” On Monday, in reply to 
Lord Truro, Lord Beaconsfield repudiated the construction of this 
message, which “tortured” it, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s own 
words, into a “formal expression of unlimited confidence in the 
Commander-in-Chief.” In other words, it was only a message 
of sympathy, and of confidence in the courage and alacrity of 
the Army. So explained, of course, there is no harm in it; 
but the word “confidence,” which is apt to be technically 
understood, ought certainly not to have been used. “Con- 
fidence in the Commander-in-Chief”’ naturally suggests con- 
fidence in his capacity and skill,—which is just the point open 
to question. Such a message would be only too likely to 
mislead Lord Chelmsford, as well as to appear to anticipate 
the judgment of Parliament and of the Administration. You 
can hardly be said to have “ confidence” in a Commander-in- 
Chief whom, on whatever ground, you may find it necessary to 
recall. And the question of the recall of Lord Chelmsford 
ought in no sense whatever to have been prejudged. 








There was quite a “scene’’ in the House of Commons on Friday 
week about Lord Chelmsford. Mr. Jenkins wished to know 
whether the Government would continue the General in com- 
mand, and on being told very curtly by Sir Stafford Northcote 
that this was intended, moved the adjournment of the House, 
and made a speech, drowned by the Tories in riotous cries. Its 
object was, apparently, to accuse the Duke of Cambridge of pro- 
tecting Lord Chelmsford, out of favouritism. Mr. Jenkins was 
defiant, but the majority were very unfair, listening the 
next moment to Sir R. Peel upon the same subject without 
interruptions, and only stopping him when he wandered into 
the policy of the war. Colonel Mure, who objected to the policy 
of censuring Generals in the field, was heard with attention, and 
so was Lord Hartington, who, though rebuking the House for 
its treatment of Mr. Jenkins, thought a sudden attack upon Lord 
Chelmsford unfitting, and declined to relieve the Executive of its 
full responsibility for the choice of a General. That last argu- 
ment would be a sound one, if the responsible Ministry had chosen 
Lord Chelmsford; but the belief of the public is, that the 
Ministry in retaining him are yielding to the irresponsible 
influence of the Horse Guards and the Sovereign. As matters 
stand, the Ministry, out of deference, defends a General it only 
half trusts; and the House, out of deference to the Ministry, 
shouts down criticism. Meanwhile, the real interests at stake 
—the honour of the nation and the safety of the Army—receive 
little consideration. 





Correspondents in Italy unite in stating that Menotti Gari- 
baldi has a’new enterprise on hand,—the settlement of a portion 
of the southern coast of New Guinea. He has collected 3,000 
adherents, many of them gentlemen, and about £120,000, and 
proposes to found a regular colony, with the complete organi- 
sation of a State. The only cause of delay remaining is the 
necessity of asking the consent of Great Britain. We do 
not see any reason for refusing it. The interest of this 
country is to see New Guinea settled, not to undertake 
its Government, and if the Italians like to attempt so dan- 
gerous and costly an enterprise, it is not for Englishmen 
to throw obstacles in their way. The Italians will not, we 
fear, succeed, the climate on the coast being too indifferent ; 
but they will do a great deal of exploring work, and 
prepare the way for the Australians, to whom, sooner or later, 
Papua must belong. We always regret to see the work of 
colonisation confined, as of late years it has been, to the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples ; and the natural work of Italy, the settle- 
ment of the southern coast of the Mediterranean, is barred by 


The Swiss Republic has found iteelf compelled to any 
the penalty of death. Capital punishment wag abrogated 
years since throughout the Federation, with the oma 
of the people, who, like the Italians, considered the penal 
which Governments have no right to inflict, The he ve 
however, was an increase in the crime of murder in all ( 
so marked that public opinion has undergone a change, . 
the 20th inst. the Federal Council voted for re-establishing te 
penalty, by 27 to 15. Itshould be noted that the great j the 
of crime was not in murders of revenge or passion, byt ; 
murders for plunder, the robber finding that murder ine . 
his chance of escape, without greatly increasing his me 
risk. He feared death more than a prolongation of imprison 
ment. ; 





General Roberts, commanding in the Kurum Valley, hag . 
pelled Mr. McPherson, the very able correspondent of the 
Standard, from his camp, for sending information which, in the 
General’s judgment, misled opinion. The power of so expel; 
correspondents must always be reserved to the head of a fonep 
on active service, but it has been exercised in this case with 
singular indiscretion. Not only was Mr. McPherson an exe). 
lent correspondent, though possibly a little conceited in his 
view of his own capacity as a strategist, and the representative 
of a paper friendly to the invasion of Afghanistan, but Genem] 
Roberts had unusual means of correcting any erroneous im. 
pressions Mr. McPherson’s despatches might produce, Every 
other correspondent with the force is an officer on the Staff, 
and the General could, therefore, always be certain that 
the exact truth, as he himself regarded it, should always 
be published at home. With such a guarantee against mis. 
representation, to expel a correspondent for being rather 
waspishly independent shows either that General Roberts js 
afraid of the truth, or, which is much more probable, that he 
cannot tolerate any criticism whatever. That means, of cours, 
that though he may have the qualities of a soldier, he cannot 
have those of a statesman, and should not, when the fighting 
is done, be left in control of a new province. The effect of his 
action will be that any slight reverse he may sustain will 
be believed by the public to be serious, and that any 
account of his successes will be supposed to be written as 
per order, and partially disbelieved. With a curious naivelé, 
he followed up his order of expulsion by another appointinga 
correspondent of the Standard, whose letters our contemporary 
very properly refused to publish. One wonders whether he 
fixed the correspondent’s salary. 


Lord Elphinstone, in replying on Monday night to a question 
as to the explosion on board the ‘ Thunderer,’ gave a most lucid 
account of the circumstances under which it is believed that the 
gun burst from a double charge. Those who put in the second 
shell and second charge were not aware that the first was still in 
the gun, owing to a defect in the “tell-tale,” which alone dis- 
closes to those who are ramming down a charge, how far the 
ramrod, which consists of a double tube, like the double tube of 
a telescope, has passed down the barrel. We observe, however, 
that Sir W. Palliser, a great authority on these matters, still 
believes that the committee of investigation are mistaken as t 
the real cause of the explosion. A course of experiments just made, 
he says, convinces him that “the effect of firing a charge of powder 
and an iron projectile with a second charge of powder and 4 
second iron projectile in front of it, is precisely the same # 
would be caused by firing the same amount of powder mone 
charge, and placing the two projectiles in front of it.” “Thave 
also ascertained,” he says, “that a nail lying in the barrel 
front of the shot would burst a gun fired with one-third of the 
amount of powder which a gun would resist, if loaded as the 
‘Thunderer’s’ gun was reported to have been load .” Sa Vv. 
Palliser is sure that the explosion was caused by “a jamb, and 
not by double-loading. And we trust that his view of the case 
will be carefully considered, when the further investigation which 
has been ordered, takes place. Few authorities on this subject 
have so much presumption in their favour as he. 


On St. Patrick’s Day the Irish Members of Parliament very 
naturally made a night of it; but the peculiar feature of the 
debate was that Mr. Parnell discussed the Army Estimates, 
with an ability and knowledge which commanded the —_ 
respect not only of the House, but of Colonel Stanley, 

Secretary for War; and that Sir Stafford Northcote made 
gross blunder, in attempting to treat Mr. Parnell’s criticisms a 





the nominal sway of Turkey in that region. 


if they were of an empty and obstructionist character. So 
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this blander, that Colonel Stanley eventually almost took the 
the House out of Sir S. Northcote’s hands, when he agreed 
Iend of the rogress on grounds almost avowedly inconsistent 
tote  ellor of the Exchequer’s just-uttered reproaches. 
with he tary for War understood the situation, which his 
‘The we wholly mistaken. He saw that on this occasion, at 
wen’ Parnell had been discharging, with signal ability, a 
‘h it is greatly for the dignity and influence of the 


ich 
i wt Commons that some one at least should be competent 
to discharge. are 
Mr Cartwright carried his Committee on Tucsday for a 


‘sation of our present wine duties,—somewhat, we sus- 
Mr. Bourke’s reply to him sounded 
to its very close, and 


reinves : 
, to his own surprise. u 
very unpromising and almost hostile up 
then suddenly ended in acquiescence. It seems to be very 
widely believed that our present alcoholic scale does 
shut out from our markets many “ natural wines,” alike of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and also that this scale is not by any 
means essential to the due maintenance of our spirit duties. 
All this Mr. Bourke appeared to be strenuously denying in the 
early part of his speech, while, at its close, he more or less 
aimitted that so it might be. And, assuredly, in the present 
ate of English commerce, it is very desirable not to offend 
needlessly by arbitrary restrictions, any one of the Continental 
neighbours with whom we might drive a profitable trade. 
The present alcoholic scale appears to act decidedly as a differen- 
tialduty against Portuguese and Spanish, and in favour of certain 
French wines. There are, however, not a few French wines— 
and “natural wines,” too—quite as completely excluded by it, 
as those of Spain and Portugal themselves. 





The present Canadian Government seems bent upon a Pro- 
tective policy, and Mr. Bright put a question on Thursday to 
Sir Michael Beach, which was intended to elicit whether the 
British Government would or would not use its authority to 
discourage that policy. Sir Michael Beach’s reply was very 
sensible. The Canadian Government knows very well how 
much her Majesty’s Government regret this Protective policy 
of theirs, but that knowledge is not at all likely to affect a 
policy deliberately resolved on. And for the rest, our 
Government consider that, except so far as treaty rights 
are involved, the Canadian Government must be the judge 
of its own fiscal policy. As we have elsewhere argued, 
this is really nothing but a corollary of conceding self- 
government. If Canada thinks it wise to protect Nova Scotian 
coal, and to put a differential duty on tea imported through the 
United States, though that policy is very unwise, it is no con- 
cemm of ours. We have already elected to let Canada go astray, 
if she must, and discern that she has gone astray, if she can. 
We are too apt to grant a privilege, and then be’ offended 
because it is not used as we should wish. 


We observe with pleasure that Oxford is no longer content to 
leave to Cambridge all the efforts that are to be made for the 
higher education of women. A Ladies’ Hall is to be established 
in Oxford, under the superintendence of Miss Wordsworth, who 
is to be the first Lady Principal. The Hall is to be established 
“on the principles of the Church of England,” but “ with pro- 
vision for the liberties of members of other denominations ” 
to secure to students “ a common life with the ways and tone of a 
Christian family ; the protection of certain rules as to hours, 
society, &e.; general supervision of studies; definite religious 
ustruction ; and the advice and assistance of a lady of experience 
and other high qualifications, acting as Lady Principal.” The 
Warden of Keble (Rev. E. S. Talbot), the Dean of Oriel (Rev. 
A. G. Butler), Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Nutt, and other well-known 
Oxtord personages, are on the Committee; and a subscrip- 
tion has been opened with Messrs. Parsons and Co., Old Bank, 
Oxford, to defray the expenses of starting the scheme. The 
cost of education will not be great. The general expenses of 
the Hall will be about £75 a year, and £15 more will defray 
the fees for instruction, so that for £100 a year a frugal 
girl will pay her way completely. The present intention 
appears to be to get young women to pass the University 
‘maminations for women over eighteen years of age, but 
pens hope that this may not be the limit of the managers’ 
exertions, Occasionally, at least, there are likely to be women 
who, by proper instruction, would become quite as well fitted to 
answer the papers set at “ Moderations ” and “ Greats” as young 
le not as young men of quite the same age, at least of a some- 

tyounger age. We are glad to see that “the authorities of the 








Hall reserve for their own decision in each individual case, for 
what examinations (if any) students shall be required to offer 
themselves.” But why “if any?” Surely the case ought to be 
very exceptional indeed in which students are to be allowed to 
reside without proposing to offer themselves for any test what- 
ever of the use made of their opportunities. Young women who 
have no practical test in view, will get very little good from 
their studies. 


The School Board of London appears to have got itself into con- 
siderable pecuniary difficulties. The loans from Public Works 
Loan Commissioners to which it is entitled are only forthcoming 
after the completion of the school buildings for which the loans 
are granted, and as, of course, a considerable outlay must precede 
the completion of the buildings, the Board has been in the habit 
of borrowing from the Treasurer temporary loans to meet the 
current account. The interest on these temporary loans 
has recently been held illegal, and the Auditor of the Board 
has surcharged the Chairman and the Finance Chairman with 
this interest ; but on a case being presented tothe Law Officers 
of the Crown, the Attorney-General held the Board justified in 
contracting these temporary loans, while the Solicitor-General 
held that the Board had been acting beyond its powers. Under 
these circumstances, the Local Government Board remitted their 
surcharges, but gave notice that no such interest would be 
allowed in future. The Board, however, is waiting for £91,000 
(a good deal of which has been spent beforehand) from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, the application for it having been 
officially delayed, and has only £5,000 at the bank, while its 
weekly expenditure is more than £20,000, of which £7,000 is 
for the salaries of teachers, so that the Board are in a very bad 
fix, and have asked permission to state a case for the decision 
of the High Court of Justice, at the expense of the School fund, 
defining their exact powers,—and also to be spared all surcharges 
in the meantime. If they are refused permission to do this, we 
do not see what will be left, except to imitate the Victorian 
Government,—discharge their schoolmasters and mistresses 
without notice, suspend the education of the metropolis, and 
declare themselves bankrupt. But that will hardly be a nice 
position for a great educational authority, which ought to be 
venerable and venerated by the multitude of the taught. 


The French Republicans have introduced a new Educational 
Law, which will take away from the mixed juries the right of 
conferring degrees, and restore that right to the State alone. 
But further, M. Jules Ferry’s Bill is intended to interfere with 
the right of education, and to recognise no educational body as 
competent to give students the proper certificates for examina- 
tion, unless they belong to religions recognised by the State. 
Thus all the Jesuit Colleges will be struck at once, if the Bill 
passes, and compelled to merge their establishments in the edu- 
cational colleges of the Catholic clergy of France. This seems 
to us a very unwise attack on the freedom of the family to select 
for itself the teachers of the young. If Jesuitism is to be dis- 
couraged in France, it should be by the distrust of Catholic 
parents. The only effect of trying to strike a blow at it through 
the State will probably be to encourage the growth of an 
unacknowledged , Jesuitism, which is more dangerous than that 
which fights under its true colours. Religious partisanship is 
still the danger of the Republic, as it was the danger of that 
Reactionary Government, which was Republican only in form, 





The catastrophe at Szegedin appears to have been complete. 
The waters have not retired, the foundations of the houses have 
been loosened by the saturation of the marsh, and of 9,700 
houses and cottages, only 261 are left standing, a destruction 
which in its completeness is almost without a parallel. More than 
60,000 people are homeless, and though the most contradictory 
statements are put forward as to the loss of life, the estimate of 
4,000 is probably within the truth, hundreds perishing from 
cold and exposure, rather than by drowning. The Hungarian 
Ministry intend to drain off the water, and talk of surrounding 
the town with a circular dyke, a wretchedly clumsy expedient, 
which, as the river-floor rises, will fail, as shown by the immense 
experience of Lombardy and Bengal. What is wanted is an 
artificial channel to tap the river when it is too full, 
and relieve the pressure, which else will defeat any earthen dyke. 
There are two accounts of the behaviour of the people, who are 
accused of robbery and incendiarism; but the Prime Minister 
distinctly informed Parliament that it had been admirable, and 
all accounts testify to the resolution to rebuild at once. 


Consols were on Friday 97 to 97,;;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING DEBATE ON THE ZULU WAR. 


HE amended Resolution on the Zulu War, which will be 
debated next week in both Lords and Commons, is very 
skilfully drawn. It runs,—‘ That this House, while willing to 
support her Majesty’s Government in all necessary measures 
for defending the possessions of her Majesty in South Africa, 
regrets that the ultimatum which was calculated to produce 
immediate war should have been presented to the Zulu King 
without authority from the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
and that an offensive war should have been commenced with- 
out imperative and pressing necessity, or adequate preparation.” 
These words, it will be seen, while admitting the necessity of 
defeating Cetewayo, raise fully the issue upon which we 
imagine no Liberal of any shade can feel uncertain, namely, 
that Sir Bartle Frere, in declaring war without permission 
from the Home Government, took upon himself a responsibility 
which he had no right to take. It is this point which we 
trust, in the interests of good government and of the future 
of the Empire, will be pressed home ; and which, we presume, the 
Ministry, as they intend to defend their High Commissioner, will 
endeavour to hide from view, amid a cloud of irrelevant argu- 
ments, They cannot deny that they were set aside, and will 
try only to find good motives for their supersession. They 
will, we have little doubt, make the very most they can of the 
danger to her Majesty’s colonies involved in the very existence 
of a force like the Zulu army, organised just beyond our 
territory, and at the devotion of a chief certainly not less 
capricious, or bloodthirsty, or hostile to white influence than 
other chieftains of his stamp; and upon this point they must 
have some success. Sir Bartle Frere, it is true, seems recently 
to have been learning Telegraphese, and writes egregious nonsense 
about Cetewayo’s army of “ celibate, man-destroying gladiators,” 
as if all soldiers in all countries, except the Madras Presidency, 
were not celibates, and trained to destroy men, and gladiators, 
so far as they fight without reasoning on the wherefore of the 
fighting ; but still it is futile to deny that Cetewayo was 
dangerous. He settled that dispute by destroying her 
Majesty’s Twenty-Fourth. It is perfectly clear that he was 
just as able to sweep Natal as the Emperor of Germany is to 
sweep Switzerland, while it is not clear that he was restrained 
from using his power by any considerations upon which a 
Governor with women and children and quiet farmers to pro- 
tect, could fearlessly rely. It was necessary either to ask him 
to reduce his force, or to garrison the colony effectually and 
permanently, and Sir Bartle Frere, in pressing those two 
alternatives upon the Home Government, did not exceed his 
duty. But that fact did not in the least justify him in super- 
seding her Majesty’s Government, and by declaring war, de- 
priving it of its right to decide as it saw fit. Te was in no 
danger. He had received, on his own showing, a sufficient 
garrison for defence. His colonies had not to pay for that 
garrison, nor had he the smallest right to assume that the 
Imperial Government would withdraw its soldiers before 
the colony was safe. His business, Natal being secure, 
was to press his own policy on the Cabinet, not by a 
war of invasion to reduce that Cabinet to powerlessness, to 
force its hand, and compel it to do what it had not decided on 
doing. There had been no unreasonable delay. He did not 
intend to wait for more troops, or to ask for any elaborate 
preparations. All he had to do was to await orders, which 
must arrive in six weeks, and did arrive in about six days 
after he had begun the war; and this he refused to do, assum- 
ing in the refusal a power which, as it seems to us, must, if it 
be granted to the Queen’s great agents, in the end prove fatal to 
the Empire. . He decided for himself without orders, and as it 
proved, against orders, that an offensive war was necessary, and 
declared it, leaving to his superiors, according to the practice 
of all States, no option whatever. That is an assumption of 
authority which makes of a Governor an independent power, 
which does not belong even to the Viceroy of India, whose 
position in the Empire is, in many respects, exceptional, and 
which cannot be conceded without the gravest risk to the 
future of Great Britain. The Goverament must go on with 
the war, but in condoning the conduct of its author, they vir- 
tually hand over the Royal prerogative to every Governor who 
sees, or thinks he sees, reason to believe that he knows what the 
Empire requires better than the Imperial Government. Half 
the Governors in the Empire think so now; and Sir Bartle 
Frere’s immunity is for them a direct incitement in similar 





circumstances to go and do likewise, and enjoy the hi 
luxuries to an ambitious man,—the privil . 

: ’ privilege of 
first-class matter on his own unsubordinated 
repeat, the danger from Cetewayo, assuming 
was no justification for Sir Bartle Frere, wh 
acted, no emergency to face. 

But, the sSuiatey will say, defensive war may involve 
offensive movement, and Sir Bartle Frere may have held 2 
Chelmsford’s forward march to be the easiest method of 
fence. Very true; and if Cetewayo had declare. roa 
would be little to be said, except that Sir Bart] 
wrong. But he had not declared war, or threatened to de. 
clare it. That he would declare it at some time or other 
possible, or it may be even certain ; but the time might faa 
been counted by years, and as the Zulu harvest had oh 
gathered in, was certain to be counted by a period sufficient f 
full communication with the Home Government, and the a 
paration, if not the despatch, of reserve forces. No emerges 
was upon the High Commissioner, and this aryunes; 
becomes a mere excuse, fatally vitiated by the evidence that an 
offensive movement, involving as it did excessive difficulty in 
preparing and guarding convoys, was the worst way possible of 
defending Natal. If the object was only to defend, a long. 
forward march through an unknown country, under every om. 
ceivable difficulty of transport, could not be the easiest method 
of defence, not to mention that it had never been sanctioned 
by the Government responsible for the supply of means, The 
excuse, indeed, is abandoned both by Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Chelmsford, for both agreed after the slaughter at 
Isandlana on a purely defensive line of action. That is to say, 
both agreed that to stand on the defensive within Natal re. 
quired less troops than to advance into Zululand,—was, in fact, 
the best and easiest method of defence. To prove Sir Bartle 
Frere right before Isandlana, is to prove him wrong after it, 
If he must advance while he had only 8,000 men at his dis. 
posal, the obligation to advance when he had only 7,000 was 
indefinitely greater; but he did not advance. 

We do not imagine that the argument mentioned in some 
quarters, that the destruction of Cetewayo was indispensable 
to the scheme of Confederation, will be employed, for apart 
from its immorality, it does not meet the case involved in the 
Resolution, which is that the Home Government should have 
been allowed to decide. The Home Government, at all events, 
was the Government to decide on confederation, which, again, 
would not have been rendered more difficult, or less difficult, 
by the delay necessary to obtain final orders. There is, how- 
ever, another argument which is certain to be used, and which 
well deserves a reply. It will be said that even if Sir Bartle 
Frere was wrong, still his action was of that bold and decided 
character which every wise Government desires in its great 
agents, and that to punish him merely for ill-success is to take 
the heart out of all Governors throughout the Empire. They 
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will see that courage, energy, fearlessness of responsibility 
bring them merely discredit, and that a timid adherence to 
routine, a far-sighted waiting for disaster, is the only coune 
really safe for the agents of a Parliamentary Government to 
pursue. They must not meet danger full in the face, because 
their superiors will blame them, and the people will no 
understand. That is an argument of weight, and oe 
which strongly attracts many able minds, but the answer 
to it seems to be irresistible. Boldness, energy, fearles 
ness of responsibility, are all valuable qualities in their plac, 
but they are out of place when they lead to grave breaches of 
discipline at important crises. The officer who charges with his 
regiment when ordered to stand fast may be a very bold maa, 
a very brave one; but he ought to be cashiered even if he su 
ceeds, and nothing but success can save him from that penalty, 
which would be still more certain if he had possessed and 
neglected timely means of communication with his superios. 
The duty of a Governor-General, or Governor, or High Com- 
missioner, in an Empire like this, is not to be bold and decisivt 
and fearless of responsibility, but to exhibit those qualities ® 
far as they help on the general policy of the central Govem- 
ment. If such personages go farther, their great qualities do 
not help, but only embarrass the machine, and become ® 
injurious as great deficiencies. Parliament has not to decide 
upon the character of Sir Bartle Frere, but upon his conduct. 
His biographer may hereafter defend him very ably, as mi 

by his own abounding virtues, but the politician cannot 
accept that excuse for conduct which, at the very best 
was grievously in excess of duty. A Judge who s 
tenced blasphemers to death because blasphemy seemed to hiv 


rebellion, might be actuated by the highest motives, but be 
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i n the Bench. Sir Bartle Frere’s duty was 
<p for the Home Government, or to guide 
* in the right way, OT to relieve it of responsibility, but to act in 
I dination to it, and to that end to suppress the tempta- 
- ffered by his own qualities, as well as the temptation 
ar by his own defects. The lesson to be taught to men 
o sition is to do their duty, not to forget their duty, 
ee Phat may be a brave or even a self-sacrificing thing to 
gt ardon Sir Bartle Frere pour encourager les autres, is 
o. t ben to cherish self-reliance and audacity, but to teach 
tr fve-and-thirty agents, scattered all over the world, and 
— ted with many independent powers, that in self-reliance 
SS eateally they will find ample compensation for absence of 
Aiea patience, and subordination. That is not a healthy 
Jesson to teach to a class quite self-conceited enough, at least 
jn an Empire which can be held together only by the nicest 
adjustment of inadequate means to enormous ends, which 
ae beyond all Empires to have all its strength devoted 
to one object at one time. Imagine the five-and-thirty 
Governors, all bold, energetic, fearless of responsibility, at one 
and the same time, and then imagine the position of the 


Exchequer and the Ministry of War ! 
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SIR ARTHUR GORDON. 


IR ARTHUR GORDON, lately Governor of Fiji, was 

S received at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday with ex- 
ceptional honours. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, now Secretary 
for the Colonies, attended to hear his address upon Fiji, an 
innovation wholly contrary to etiquette, the Colonial Institute 
being supposed to be a sort of corporation of critics, and as 
such hostile to the Colonial Office ; and among the crowd of 
notabilities who applauded were Lord Granville and Lord 
Cardwell, both of whom have held Sir Michael’s post, while Mr. 
Gladstone regretted his own absence in a letter which was in 
itself the strongest of testimonials, There can be no doubt 
that these honours were well deserved, and that the Colonial 
Office possesses in Sir Arthur Gordon an instrument of which 
it may be proud, and of which the India Office would do 
well to deprive its rival Department. It was Sir Arthur 
Gordon who, in New Brunswick, in 1863, laid down the first 
outlines of the plan on which the Dominion of Canada was 
afterwards federalised by Lord Carnarvon, and Sir Arthur 
who solved the dangerous conflict that threatened to arise in 
the Mauritius between the imported labourers and the em- 
ployers of labour, and so made it possible to leave the island, 
as has just been temporarily done, without a garrison. These 
successes induced Lord Carnarvon to pick him out for the first 
Governorship of Fiji,—a most difficult and, as at first it 
seemed, a most thankless task, requiring an exceptionally 
strong man, yet one on which a man of that kind might seem 
to be wasted. The Islands, though beautiful, fertile, and 
possessed of an attractive climate, had but just been acquired, 
through the submission of one of the most horrible races in 
the world,—the one people left whose chiefs, as Captain 
Erskine, and the British seaman Jackson, who was 80 
long detained among them, both testify, kept up the 
practice of cannibalism because they delighted in human flesh. 
Indeed, their principal chief, though a man of quite excep- 
tional ability, had passed through a career to which that of 
the worst Asiatic despot is a reasonable training. Scattered 
among these savages were a few whites, of whom the best were 
decent but grasping traders and planters ; while the worst were 
hardly distinguishable from pirates, or the old man-catching 
slave-traders of the West African coast, the men who preceded 
the regular slave-buying captains, and who were worse even 
than they. The only favourable circumstances in the prospect 
were the willingness of the people to be governed, and the 
existence of a considerable Christian population, converted by 
the Missionaries,—and for a short time even these advantages 
seemed likely to be worthless. A furious religious war broke 
out, one incident of which, described at length in the Spectator 
of August 26th, 1876, still seems to us one of the most strange 
and dramatic that ever occurred in the history of the world— 
we mean the simultaneous and spontaneous defiance flung by 
the men of the Christian army to the ministers of their ancient 
oracle—and the islands were desolated by a burst of measles, 
which struck the population with the force which mild epi- 
demics so frequent] y seem to acquire when transmitted through 
a strong race to a weak one, and threatened for some weeks 
to destroy the Fijians altogether. As it was, we believe a 
third of the population perished, and the pagan remainder 
believed the gods were angry at their submission. There was 





scarcely any trustworthy force, there was no revenue to speak 
of, it was almost indispensable to avoid applying to the British 
Parliament, and of the machinery of civilisation there was 
scarcely a trace. A Governor might almost as well have been 
set down in Zululand. In the midst of this unpromising 
scene, Sir Arthur Gordon began his work, fortunately 
with large powers, and although both the war and the 
epidemic broke out after his arrival, within five years he had 
turned the colony into an orderly and contented little State, 
in which life and property are quite safe, with sufficient 
revenue, and a prospect before it of great prosperity. Any- 
thing that will grow in subtropical regions—cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, the cocoa-nut, or fruit—will reach perfection in the 
Fiji Islands, where also coffee flourishes as in Ceylon or 
Wynaad. 

Many of Sir A. Gordon’s methods were, of course, the 
common-places of men trained to govern mixed races, the 
key-note of them all being equal justice and severity to all 
men,—but he did one original thing. He was described years 
since to Lord Cardwell, by a New Brunswicker, as “a man who 
did his own thinking”—one of the reasons, perhaps, why he has 
occasionally seemed to planters with whom he was in collision 
so unpleasantly aggressive—and he resolved to use the Native 
institutions, which, badly as they were worked, were indi- 
genous to the soil, and therefore needed no explanation to the 
people. Instead of sweeping all clean, he left the chiefs and 
their councils to manage the villages, insisting on British 
principles of government, rather than British methods, and 
even ventured to apply this idea to the collection of a revenue. 
Many Governors would have thought revenue hopeless, unless 
it could be collected from planters using native labour. Sir 
Arthur imposed a land tax on each village, but left the collec- 
tion and distribution of the tax to the chief and his council, 
and agreed to receive the taxes in kind, the produce being sold 
by tender to the highest bidder. At the same time, though 
the tax currency, as it were, was taken in kind, the tax account 
was kept in money, so that if prices rose or a good bargain 
was made, the villagers received all the benefit. If, for example, 
a village had £100 to pay, it was not asked for a hundred 
sovereigns, which it could not have found, but for somuch tobacco, 
sugar, and grain as ought to produce £100, and if the amount 
contributed when sold produced more than the tax, the differ- 
ence was refunded. The villagers, whether they approved 
taxation or not, approved this method, as in certain stages of 
civilisation they do everywhere :—“ In some places each village 
has grown its own tax-produce along with what it grew for 
sale or domestic use, in others several villages have combined to 
grow their tax produce in one large plantation.” Taxation thus 
acted as a stimulus to industry, as Earl Grey said it should do 
among negroes, and as Lord Dalhousie proved it would do in 
Pegu. The Fijians are steadily increasing their area of cultiva- 
tion, they learn to know the prices that rule for their largest 
articles of produce—a point upon which the traders were not 
very willing to give them information—the revenue, £60,000 
a year, has become ample for the wants of the colony, and said 
Sir Arthur Gordon,—* Everywhere the increased areas of 
cultivation, the enlarged towns, the good new houses, the 
well-kept roads, the cheerful and healthy-looking population, 
present the strongest possible contrast to the aspect of the 
country in 1875. This was fully admitted to me not long 
before I left Fiji by a leading planter, who said that nobody 
who had eyes in his head could deny that the natives were 
very much better off than they were three years ago; but he 
added (and there was much significance in the admission), that 
this was by no means an advantage to the planter, whose diffi- 
culties in obtaining labour were thereby materially increased.” 
We need not point out the statesmanlike ingenuity of this 
scheme, which was hit upon also by the great Mogul Emperors 
like Akbar, and then spoiled by the sale of the right to collect 
the tax-produce to farmers-general ; but we want to say a word 
about the mental self-restraint it involved. There is nothing 
which tries a good Governor, like Sir Arthur Gordon, placed 
by circumstances in a position where he can be absolute, like 
the temptation to found, to make aclean sweep of old arrange- 
ments, and begin again, on different and more “ civilised ” 
principles of administration. Symmetry in organisation is as 
attractive as any other kind of wsthetic temptation, and able 
men are often as offended with administrative anomalies as the 
“higher critics” with magenta in a carpet, or feebleness in a 
hawthorn pattern on a china vase. They like to create, and 
the creative passion, which is as strong in them as in other 
artists, is not gratified by building on the old lines. They 
want to paint, not to “bring out” old pictures. Sir Arthur 
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resisted this temptation, accepted a hint in administration 
from a peck of cannibals, and owed his success as much to 
his self-suppression as to his cool judgment, or to his remark- 
able power of lucid statement. He can write, as those of our 
readers who recollect the account of the Christian war will 
remember, as it is given to very few officials to do. Itisa 
pleasure to see such a man so honoured, and we can 
only hope that Lord Beaconsfield, who has an eye for 
capacity, though it is sometimes, as in the case of Lord 
Lytton, attracted by mere glitter, will use Sir Arthur 
Gordon, with his mature experience, for very much higher 
work even than that of founding colonies in the Paci- 
fic. He will want before long, if we are not to have 
a financial catastrophe in India, a Governor-General who 
understands finance, and in South Africa a Queen’s represen- 
tative who can conciliate dark fighting-men. Sir Arthur 
Gordon has displayed a high capacity for either function, and 
we presume, having passed his manhood away from England, 
is as little of a partisan as an Englishman living in such an 
age as this may hope to be. Our supply of Viceroys is not 
just now so full, that we should waste a possible one upon a 
single colony, however important, or however greatly in need 
of good administration. 





THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCE. 


HE Report of the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance natu- 
rally seems to us a very discreet one. It makes, on the 
whole, the same suggestion that we have supported,—the 
suggestion to try cautiousiy, and perhaps with certain modifi- 
cations, the great experiment which Birmingham has offered 
to try, certainly by far the largest and most promising experi- 
ment amongst the many which do not empower the majority 
to deprive the minority of their natural and reasonable discre- 
tion,—and for the rest, it relies for improvement, in the present 
condition of things, solely on a considerable increase in the 
licence duties, a further restriction of hours, and a more 
stringent system of revising the grant and renewal of licences. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s general principle receives no sanction at 
all from their Lordships’ recommendations, indeed they 
steadfastly oppose the principle of the Permissive Bill, and 
oppose it on the right grounds, the grounds of justice. 
In other words, the Lords’ Committee, after their exceed- 
ingly careful investigation, have not adopted at all the 
principle of a “local option” for particular districts, but 
have declared their belief that the best chance for 
the diminution of intoxication depends on the careful regu- 
lation and restriction of opportunities, and especially on 
so conducting the traffic in drink as to give the managers of 
that traffic no personal interest in the quantity of alcohol sold, 
and every motive for supplying those who wish it with harm- 
less substitutes for alcohol, without making them suffer in any 
other way by the substitution. We sincerely rejoice that the 
Lords have reported in this sense. The Publicans, indeed, 
will see in the suggested limitation of hours, and the con- 
siderable increase in the licence duties, a most dangerous 
attack on their often menaced privileges. But the publicans, 
who were excited to madness by Lord Aberdare’s very mild 
reforms, do not deserve much consideration; and to us, we 
confess, no feature of the whole question is of greater 
interest than the one incidentally referred to as one of the 
chief advantages of the Gothenburg system,—namely, the 
effect which that system would have in extinguishing the 
political influence of the publicans at elections. There is 
nothing in our existing electoral system, nor in any democratic 
electoral system, which is open to more just criticism than 
the special influence which it necessarily lends to the parti- 
cular class who keep open places of public resort. When it 
happens, as it does happen, of course, at present, that these 
persons are necessarily identified in a greater or less degree 
with the encouragement of intemperate habits, and the guar- 
dianship of a very profitable monopoly depending on these 
habits for its lucrativeness, the result necessarily is that the 
political influence thus exerted is sure to be of a coarse, and 
likely to be of a thoroughly unwholesome character. Toseparate 
the political influence necessarily exerted by the managers of 
places of public resort, from any sinister elements of this 
kind, seems to us a matter of the highest importance. And 
there is another advantage involved in any form of the 
Gothenburg scheme, or of Mr. Chamberlain’s equivalent for 
it,—that it could hardly be carried out without condition- 
ing that the refreshments sold in these officially-managed 
restaurants must be paid for on the spot with ready money. 





Much of the injurious influence gained by publicans 
tors is due to the control they acquire over the c 
who are in their debt. If the municipalities take 
the refreshment-rooms, it would be absolutely essential ; ed 
interests at once of morality and of the municipal et. the 
to put an end to the credit system altogether, ide 
anything like a sinister influence on the part of the & 
of these places of public resort would disappear at once, The 
influence of ability and conviction, as well, of course 
character, must remain. But such influence ag het © 
rather wholesome than injurious, no matter on which 
side of party questions it may be exerted. Coulg 
but once exclude the exercise of an interested and a 
influence, weighted by the authority of a creditor out 
debtor, we should have politics purer, as well as private lie 
more temperate, than before. , 
One of the most interesting features in the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee is the evidence produced that drunken, 
ness appears to vary, up to a certain point, in direct 
proportion to climate. In some very remarkable statis 
tical tables, compiled by Messrs. Dendy and Poynt 
and quoted by the Lords’ Committee in their Report, 
the drunkenness of the North is shown to be much 
greater, in proportion to population, than the drunkep 
ness of the South, and the drunkenness of the North. 
ern towns much greater even than the drunkennes 
of the Northern counties, though even the Northem 
counties show a larger amount of drunkenness tha 
the great Southern towns. The same conclusion js 
confirmed by the vast amount of drunkenness jy 
Norway and Sweden before the Gothenburg system was 
tried in the latter country. No doubt, too, Messrs, Dendy’s 
and Poynting’s conclusion that ‘ the great coal-fields seem to 
coincide with the most drunken districts ” would confirm the 
same impression that a life led under physically depressing 
circumstances, such as that of the coal - mines, increases 
immensely the temptation to drunkenness. No doubt, both 
physical cold and physical gloom are among the most 
potent of the influences tending to habits of intoxication, 
The greater tendency to drunkenness in the North of 
England has often been mistakenly attributed to the higher 
rate of wages; but the Lords’ Committee have shown that 
though concurrently with the rise in the rate of wages, 
much more money has been spent on stimulants, yet there 
has been a far greater increase of expenditure on whole 
some or harmless food than even on drink, so that we are not 
at all justified in assuming that the increase in the consump 
tion of alcohol due to better wages means any increase in 
drunkenness. It only means an increase in expenditure m 
all the luxuries of the poor,—much more on tea ani 
sugar, than on beer and spirits. Thus between 1840 ani 
1876 the quantity of malt consumed per head increased 
from rather more than a bushel and a half to two bushel, 
but in the same time the consumption of tea per head 
advanced from rather under a pound and a quarter to four 
pounds and a half, and the consumption of sugar per head 
was more than trebled. It seems clear, then, that though the 
consumption of alcohol has increased greatly with the rise of 
wages, it has not increased at anything like the same rate # 
the consumption of wholesome luxuries. Curiously enough, to, 
there seems to be evidence that in Liverpool at least, in the two 
years of most remarkable prosperity,—the years 1872 and 1873, 
—there was a decided decrease of drunkenness, simultaneouily 
with a great increase in the demand for labour and the rated 
wages. Hence, it would appear that while the consumption of 
all the luxuries of the poor tends to increase with their resourts, 
and while the consumption of stimulants is known to vary” 
different localities in direct proportion to the cold and gloom of 
the climate or of the conditions of labour, yet a point may 
reached where increasing prosperity, instead of tending t 
greater drunkenness, rather gives a stimulus to the feeling 
of self-respect and, perhaps, to the virtue of frugality. 
On the whole, we should say that the careful investigation 
of the subject by the Lords’ Committee brings out ™ 
strongly the extremely circumstantial character of the tempti- 
tions to drink. Climatic temptations, and temptations dae# 
the physical gloom of men’s daily occupation, are the stronge 
of all. Then come those which arise out of alluring crea 
stances. It would seem that in many places the drunkenses 
varies almost inversely as the number of licensed houses; 
this is because the attractiveness of the light and rooms, ® 
the comfort of the accommodation, provided in the large g? 
palaces, are so much greater than the attractiveness and ¢ 
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ublic-houses. Finally, much depends on 

fort of dion ausing the days and on of > ei 
bw all these circumstances together, we think the Lords’ 
onc are right in recommending that such experiments 
Ootsrminghal, through Mr. Chamberlain, proposed to make, 
. va difficult and dangerous, from some points of view, 
_ be, should be cautiously tried. The hopefulness of 
ay Pasa is shown not only by the fact that Sweden has 
pa ~ ted something like the Gothenburg system for every 
as ling 5,000 in population, except one, and in 
ao other towns of smaller population, but by the prior 
pr eration that this is the only mode in which it is possible 
to provide the poor with comfortable places of public resort, 
thout subjecting them to special temptation to drink 
oalenting drinks. If the managers of the places of public 
oe gain nothing more by the sale of alcohol than by the 
sale of tea or coffee,—if they are sim ply the agents of the muni- 
cipality, anxious to discharge a public trust creditably, and to 
Jace the finances of the locality in a sound condition,—they will, 
of course, have every motive for discouraging drunkenness, and 
eamning a good repute for the places under their control. No 
doubt, dangers of another kind will be great. It will be im- 
ible to place so enormous a patronage in the hands of any 
municipality without stimulating a great many corrupt motives, 
and giving a great deal of power to the local authorities to ad- 
yance their private ends by the distribution of the minor appoint- 
ments. Mr. Lowe’s objection to the creation of these vast 
ublic machineries is, no doubt, far the most serious. Still, 
as the Lords’ Committee very justly say, “If the risks are 
considerable, so are the expected advantages. And when 
great communities, deeply sensible of the miseries caused by 
intemperance, witnesses of the crime and pauperism which 
directly spring from it, conscious of the contamination to 
which their younger citizens are exposed are will- 
ing, at their own cost and hazard, to grapple with the diffi- 
culty, and undertake their own purification,” “it would seem 
somewhat hard that the Legislature should refuse to create 
for them the necessary machinery, or to entrust them with the 

requisite powers.” 


consid 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMERS. 


Government have given the Farmers two important 
political lessons this week. By allowing the Bill 
abolishing Hypothec in Scotland to pass, they have shown 
them that the power of the landlords is far less than the 
power of the electors ; and by introducing the debilitated Bill 
for County Government, they have shown their desire to keep 
all county power in the landlords’ hands. The vote on the 
law of hypothec is a measure of what tenant-farmers, by reso- 
lute persistence at the polls, might be able to effect. By the 
law of Scotland, the crop, stock, and furniture of a farm are 
“hypothecated ” to the landlord for his rent, which thus is 
rendered in all cases absolutely secure. The landlord, if un- 
paid, can not only re-enter on his property, but has a pre- 
ferential mortgage upon everything on the farm, before 
any other crediter can be satisfied. The effect of this 
rule is that a Scottish landlord need never consider the 
character or solvency of his tenant, but can let his land to 
the highest bidder, who may, and often does, offer more than 
the land is reasonably worth, the ultimate loss falling, not 
on the landlord, but on the other creditors. That is regarded 
by the tenants as an oppression, aggravated by another result,— 
that the law destroys the tenant’s credit with his banker, and 
with the merchant who supplies his artificial manures, neither 
of whom can look to the tenant’s property as security, 
because it is previously mortgaged to the landlord. The 
tenants have to pay the highest rates for all accommo- 
dation. The tenant-farmers of Scotland, therefore, have made 
the abolition of hypothec a test question at the hust- 
ings, but hitherto the Tories and the landlords together 
have been too strong for them. The Tories look on the 
reform as an innovation, and the landlords as the loss of a 
Privilege of great pecuniary value. Even the Scotch landlord- 
Members, though true to their pledges when a vote is called, 
are not very hearty in the cause, or sorry when an actual vote 
can be avoided. The Bill, therefore, has in this Parliament 
always, until this week, been met either by a count-out or a 
talk-out; but on Wednesday all this was changed. The 
General Election is approaching ; it is necessary to conciliate 
Scotch farmers and defeat Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian, and 
the Government, therefore, through the Lord - Advocate, 


Oficially supported the Bill, which accordingly passed its 





second reading by 204 to 77,a nearly threefold majority. 
The Lords may throw it out, and probably will, fearing lest the 
precedent should be used to attack the English law of distraint, 
under which a landlord recovers rent without the suit 
necessary to an ordinary creditor ; but the Tory candidates will 
be able to say on the hustings that the Government, as a 
Government, made the concession, and that this long-standing 
grievance has, as a party cry, no reality. The tenant-farmers 
in Scotland, that is, have by their persistent determination 
compelled a Tory Cabinet to decide in their favour, and against 
the landlords. 

The farmers are not as strong in England as in Scotland. 
In the latter country, the tenant-farmers are within a fraction 
one-half the county-electors, and of course hold the county seats 
in their own hands, but allover England they are only one-fourth 
of the entire body. They are, however, much stronger than this 
in the strictly agricultural divisions, and they carry with them 
a very large body of village tradesmen and artisans who are de- 
pendent on their custom, or willing to look to them for advice. 
They hold, at least, the balance of power in their hands, and 
could, if they chose, either seat Liberal Members, or compel 
the landlords, for the sake of their votes, to surrender the 
second seats to tenant-farmer representatives. Nevertheless, 
the Government regards them so little that on their main 
question, the government of the counties, it offers them a Bill 
which is positively contemptible. Mr. Sclater-Booth’s County 
Government Bill, which was read a first time on Tuesday, 
does, it is true, create County Boards for taxing purposes, 
which are to be nominated two-thirds by the Guardians—* ex- 
officios” included—and one-third by the Justices; but these 
Boards are deprived of all real power. The powers of the 
Justices in Quarter-Sessions are continued, thus maintaining 
the old division of authority ; and they are authorised to obtain 
any money they want from the County Board by “ precept,” and 
to manage directly all important parts of county administra- 
tion. That is, as Mr. Stansfeld put it, the Justices are to 
control the administration of police and justice, reformatory 
and industrial schools and lunatic asylums, and probably the 
conservancy of rivers; while the Boards are to manage highways, 
and pauper lunatics in workhouses, and levy county rates, the 
amount of which, however, will be mainly determined by precepts 
from the Justices. The principle of municipal government is given 
up, and almost all substantial power left with the Justices,— 
that is, with the landlords. The Government, in fact, will not 
trust the farmers and other ratepayers to govern the counties, 
but prefer to continue to entrust that function to the gentry, 
who will settle the amount of taxation, leaving only the irk- 
some duty of collecting the taxes as a privilege to the rate- 
payers, who have always had the other privilege of paying 
them. They have actually gone back from their offer of 
last year, in itself insufficient, and now offer the county 
electors a mere mockery of reform,—a Bill so feeble 
that no tenant-farmer would take the trouble to vote 
for it, and that men like Mr. Whitbread denounce it as 
almost a farce. The farmers want to elect those who spend 
the taxes, not dignified bailiffs to collect them. There is 
searcely a chance of such a Bill passing, and the Government 
in proposing it are only playing with the farmers, and urider- 
stand that they are playing with them. They are, in’ fact, 
conceding nothing, but only confirming the privileges of the 
landlords, whose support, as they think, carries at the 
polling-places that of the tenants. Yet it is certain all the 
while that municipal institutions would benefit the coun- 
ties, if only by reinvigorating their municipal life, and that if 
the farmers at the next election insisted on them, they would 
be conceded in the fullest measure. The Government does 
not dislike the reform for itself, but for its effect on their 
landlord supporters. If the farmers were resolute the Govern- 
ment would turn round, as they have done upon the law of 
hypothec, and a Bill establishing County Councils, with 
powers as full as those of Municipal Councils, would’ be 
carried by a majority of three to one. Till then the Tory 
Government, while professing to be specially the farmers’ 
friend, will trust them with no power,—not even that 
of expending the rates they pay; but if it gives County 
Boards at all, will give them only as taxing instruments 
subject to the “ precepts” of Quarter - Sessions. The 
right of self-government conceded to the poorest borough is 
denied to the richest division of a county, and the farmer of 
500 acres is refused the control over his own affairs granted 
to the barber in the nearest town. The Government, more- 
over, have not made this distinction through any blundering. 
They have maturely considered the matter, and have deliber- 
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ately receded from their Bill of last year, which, bad as it 
was, did create a representative body, with all municipal powers, 
and might have been expanded by the next Liberal Govern- 
ment into a valuable measure. The difference between the 
treatment of the Scotch and English farmers is most marked, 
and is due to this,—that the Scotch farmers insist at the polls 
that their grievances shall be redressed, while the English 
farmers put “confidence” in a Government which at heart 
regards them as persons in the landlords’ service, to be kept 
in good-humour, if possible, but to receive nothing either of 
substantial power or redress of grievances, so long as fair 
words will do. If the farmers like that treatment, there is 
nothing to be said; but at least let them be aware that they 
pay for the Government of their choice, by submissions which 
townsmen would consider derogatory, if not shameful. 





THE IDEAL PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 


E have more than once indicated the direction which 
legislation ought to take, with the view of composing 
the Ritual disputes which promise to become more abundant 
every day. The main principle to be kept in view is one 
which has absolutely nothing in common with that on which 
the Public Worship Regulation Act was founded. That Act 
assumed that there existed in the Book of Common Prayer an 
order of ritual which the great majority of English congrega- 
tions wished to see obeyed to the letter. What was wanted, 
in order to secure obedience to it, was first, a cheap and cer- 
tain procedure for ascertaining the law on any disputed cere- 
mony ; and next, a cheap and easy method of punishing any 
misguided incumbent who should be wrongheaded enough to 
continue the ceremony in question, after it had been declared 
illegal. To what extent these expectations have been fulfilled 
everybody knows. If persistence in a ceremonial which 
has been declared illegal constitutes wrongheadedness, Mr. 
Mackonochie is the most wrong-headed of men; but for 
all that, he is still at St. Alban’s, nor can it be said that he 
has been left there by the contempt or connivance of the 
opposite party. ‘ Martin v. Mackonochie” promises to occupy 
a position second only to the Tichborne case in the annals of 
contemporary jurisprudence, and unless lawyers have done 
their work for nothing, somebody must have paid several very 
handsome bills of costs. ‘This is not simply an accidental 
failure, it is only the most conspicuous out of several; and 
there is no case that we know of that can be quoted as at all 
equally decisive on the other side. It is plain, therefore, that 
the attempt to put down Ritualism by Act of Parliament has 
completely failed, and this circumstance in itself supplies a 
reason for considering whether the failure may not be due to 
a wrong conception, in the first instance, of the limitations of 
which legislation on such a question must necessarily take 
account, 
We must say at starting that we have never questioned for 
a moment the power of the nation to put down Ritualism in the 
Anglican Establishment. Two things only are wanted to secure 
this consummation. The first is that the nation should be in 
earnest in willing the end; the next is that the nation should 
be in earnest in willing the means. When the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill was before the House of Commons, the first 
of these conditions seemed to be attained. The majorities by 
which the Bill was passed were exceedingly large ; the temper 
of the House was, to all appearance, exceedingly resolute ; the 
attitude of the Members was that of men who felt that, what- 
ever they might themselves think about the question, their 
constituents were in no mood to be trifled with. Whether at 
this time the nation was really determined to put down Ritua- 
-lism, must remain uncertain ; but the problem is deprived of its 
importance by the discovery that the nation is certainly 
not disposed to use the means with which the Legis- 
lature has furnished it. Such a discovery naturally sug- 
gests a doubt whether the principle on which the abortive 
Act is founded was really as popular as it was supposed to be. 
Ts it true that there exists in the Book of Common Prayer an 
order of ritual which the great majority of English congrega- 
tions wish to see obeyed to the letter? The experience of the 
last four years has shown that, though the order of ritual may 
exist, the desire to see it obeyed is entirely wanting. Nor is 
this in the least wonderful. The ritual of the Prayer-Book is 
the work partly of the sixteenth century, partly of the seven- 
teenth. The century to which it has to be applied is the 
nineteenth. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 


great desire of the authorities in Church and State was to 


years ago, should be equally removed from Rome aad Gail 
The congregations of the rd day are made ae 
cipal classes of persons, not one of whom is in accordan, Pri. 
the habits of mind that prevailed either in Edward VI p 
in Charles IL’s age. One class thinks that the Pra ae 
went a great deal too near Geneva; a second thinks eet 
did not go far enough from Rome ; and even the third = 
still prefers a service that shall be distinct from eithe - 

€F, likes 
both to add to, and to subtract from, the particular con 
mise which the fathers of the Anglican Church invented 
their spiritual descendants. The result of all this is — 
service precisely modelled on the directions given in the P 
of Common Prayer would be a service which every h 

: : . TY Duman 
being who attended it would wish to change in some 
spect. The Ritualist would like to make it more Catholic th 
extreme Evangelical would like to make it more Protestant 
The man who boasts that he is a plain Church of 
man, with no taste for extremes of either sort would 
like to make it more elastic, or more popular, or less dogmatic 
But no one member of the Church of England—except, possibly 
Mr. Beresford Hope—wishes to make it precisely what it = 
in any given year between 1552 and 1662. Yet, if the Prayer. 
Book is strictly obeyed, that, and nothing else, is what ty 
Church of England service must be made. An excess of rita] 
must be docked off here; a defect in ritual must be made good 
there. The “ Agnus Dei ” must be forbidden in one church : the 
hymn before sermon must be forbidden in another, The man 
who thinks the surplice Anglican must be denied the coat 
of many colours which his soul loves. The man who cherishes 
a secret suspicion that the surplice is Popish must be denied 
that Geneva gown which is indissolubly associated in his mind 
with the preaching of the pure Word. In short, everybody 
will be asked to accept some one else’s annoyance, in lien 
of his own gratification, and every manger will have its 
occupying dog. 

The rational alternative to a compromise which no 
one really desires is for Parliament to give up all thought 
of enforcing uniformity of ritual, and to content itself 
with ensuring that,so far as is possible, no congregation 
shall have a ritual which it dislikes forced upon it, 
At both ends of the Church, congregations are liable to be 
placed in this unpleasant position. A Ritualist incumbent 
succeeds a Low Churchman, and forthwith positions, dresses, 
music are all changed. For a year or two, perhaps, there is 
more or less of a conflict in the parish; but after that time, 
those to whom the change was distasteful either come to like 
the innovations, or go off to another church, in which they 
can still get the kind of service they like, and a congregation 
gradually grows up to which the new ritual is thoroughly 
grateful. Then an Evangelical incumbent succeeds the 
Ritualist, and the whole process is reversed. Once more the 
existing congregation is offended and scattered, until in 
course of time an Evangelical congregation is again got 
together. Both these cases yield a fair cause of griev- 
ance. So long, no doubt, as such very opposite views 
are contained within one and the same Church, there 
must be some cases of hardship. But the hardship might 
be very much lessened. An incumbent can have no right 
to force alterations down the throats of his congregation; 
a minority of a congregation can have no right to impose its 
wishes upon the majority; a majority of a congregation can 
have no right to prevent the minority from getting what it 
wishes, if it can be done without inconvenience to the majority. 
The application of these three rules to Ritual controversies 
would have a wonderfully calming effect. The first two might 
be reduced to practice by a provision that no deviation from 
the ritual already established in any church should be pe 
mitted without the consent of two-thirds, say, of the habitual 
congregation. The third rule might be reduced to practice 
in part by a provision that the two first should only b 
applicable to a fair proportion of the services held in the chureh, 
and in part by freedom being left to the minority to maintain 
a chapel of ease, in which services to their taste should be 
performed by a curate appointed by the incumbent, but 
nominated and paid by the congregation. Let us take a 
imaginary case, and see how these rules would affect it. We 
will assume that a Ritualist clergyman has succeeded a 
Evangelical, and wishes to introduce a highly ornate and 
symbolical ceremonial. He submits the change to the congte 
gation, and finds that only a fifth of them are in favour of it, and 
the change is not made. Hitherto, however, there have been 
services on Sunday only, at 11 a.m. and at 7 p.m., and there 





construct a ceremonial which, to use a phrase common thirty 





has been no celebration, except at the 11 o’clock service, @ 
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in the month. No injury, therefore, will be 
ty of the congregation by the use of additional 
“saa} gt additional services. They have not been accustomed to 
Jebrations on any Sunday, or to late celebrations except 
early marst Sunday in the month ; consequently the incumbent 
- 1 left perfectly free to please the fifth part of the 
wo! tion by using the ritual they both like at early 
tions on all Sundays, and at late celebrations on 


sl] Sundays except the first in the month, Supposing, 


1» first Sunday 





-. that the requisite majority of two-thirds is found in 
ted for pa of the proposed changes, the incumbent will be free to 
that » ales them; but the minority, which is opposed to them, 
© Book wi] be equally free either to pay for the provision of addi- 
humay tional services in the church, or for the establishment of a 
me Te te chapel in which the service they desire may be con- 
* The Binged, The same rules would be applied in the opposite 
estant, case of an Evangelical succeeding a Ritualist. The edification 
ngland of the majority of each congregation should be the first object 
Would kept in view ; but the edification of the minority, how- 
matic, ever small, should be equally consulted, in so far as that 
Ssibly, Fon be done without detriment to the edification of the 
twas majority. All that need be insisted on would be that 
ayer. Booch section of the congregation should be content with 
at the Bing edified itself, and not insist on edifying its neighbours 
mibual in spite of themselves. 

a ee 
man CANADIAN PROTECTION. 
Coat R. BRIGHT’S question to the Colonial Secretary on 
ishes ) Thursday, has given rise to a general chorus of complaint 
euled F that Canada will persist in so calmly ignoring in her fiscal 
mind policy the commercial interests of the mother-country, 
body while she continues to profit by the tie between us, and 
lea to indulge in so strong a sentiment of loyalty towards 
* its Tus. and the opportunity of course has been taken to include 
other Dependencies besides Canada,—especially Victoria, whose 
20 TF taste for Protection is well known,—in the reproach. We 
ght TF confess we think this sort of complaint both intrinsically 
elf unreasonable, and untimely. No one can regret more than we 
tion F dothe Protectionist illusions of our great democratic Colonies. 
- They are not, perhaps, unnatural,—for how can it be natural 
that illusions which have deceived in turn almost every nation 
ent T of the earth, should be wholly powerless over the shrewd- 
ness of these hard-working, half-educated peoples ?—but they 
ne, | not the less, but the more, mischievous for being natural. 
ike If they were not natural, they would not be so hard to up- 
‘ey | Tot But profoundly as we regret the lavish growth of this 
’ . weed of Protectionism, which springs up so thickly in every land 
ly and especially in any land of half-developed and nascent 
he | Cuergies, we must say it seems to us at once childish and 
7% unmanly to make the Protectionism of our self-governing 
in colonies the ground of so much political and moral complaint. 
ot Sir Michael Beach tells us that the Colonial Office decided in the 
,. | ‘ime of his predecessor that the Viceroy of Canada should no 
- longer be directed to reserve, as a matter of course, Bills 
re | Mmposing differential duties on the products of other countries 
, | for the sanction of her Majesty's Government. And we 
4 | Confess we think this decision quite right. It is absurd to 
: stop half-way in carrying out the policy of leaving our 
; | Colonies to take their own course. To disallow differential 
2 | {luties, and allow protective duties which are not differential, 
| Would be futile. Every protective duty is in fact a differential 
. duty, imposed in favour of some product of the country im- 
3 | Posing it. And why there should be any distinction in prin- 
, p ciple between permitting a colony to favour its own products, 
, | and permitting it to favour the products of one rather than 


another of its neighbours, we utterly fail to see. Directly the 
Protective policy is initiated at all, a war of tariffs is really 
begun. And to draw fine distinctions between the various 
modes of waging that war,—to deny to a colony its right to 
enter on a policy of fiscal retaliation or reciprocity towards 
special countries, while permitting it to enter ona policy of dis- 
couragement and prohibition to all countries alike, seems to us, 
We confess, thoroughly unmeaning. If we had reserved to our- 
selves the right of complete Free-trade with all our Colonies, 
im giving them their political emancipation, that, though, as 
We believe, a thoroughly impracticable policy, would have 
aaa something. Tf we had reserved our right to control entirely 
ee duties as a part of our fiscal foreign policy, that, 
a, ough wholly and absurdly impracticable towards a colony 
deal a permitted to govern itself, would have meant a good 
9 ut to pick and choose between one degree of Protectionism 

another degree, after the right of regulating their fiscal 





policy for themselves has been conceded in general, seems to 
us utterly without meaning ; indeed, an attempt to cling toa 
shadow of control, after the substance has been frankly given 
up. It is straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel, to 
let any of our Colonies put what Customs’ duties they like on 
any importel article, so long as they put on the same duty 
wherever it comes from ; yet to quarrel with them because they 
choose to put a heavier duty on it if it comes from one source, 
than they put on if it comes from another. If unscientific caprice 
is to be permitted to self-governed States at all—as, of course, 
it must be—you must not draw fine distinctions between one 
shade of it and another. 

But if this be granted, it still seems to be thought that we 
have a sentimental grievance against our Colonies, because 
while they make such professions of loyalty and good-will to 
the mother-country, they will not take our commercial 
advantage into account when they settle their tariff. But 
this is thoroughly unreasonable. Those who talk in this way 
do not consider what Parliamentary self-government really 
means, how indissolubly the commercial policy of a free 
government is bound up with all its other policy, how impos- 
sible it is for men who have been deciding hundreds of 
questions for themselves in accordance with their own 
view of their own advantage, to pull themselves up sud- 
denly when it comes to the inevitable consequence of what they 
have so decided, only because that consequence will not be in 
harmony with the wants and wishes of the mother-country. 
Would the mother-country ever dream, for instance, of making 
a similar sacrifice for any of her colonies? Supposing it 
were at any time believed by the British people that by giving 
up our Free-trade policy and putting a differential duty on 
American as distinguished from Canadian corn, and on South- 
American as distinguished from Colonial wool, we could greatly 
gratify Canada and the Australian Colonies, and even contri- 
bute to their prosperity, would the British Parliament ever 
dream for a moment of taking such a course, on such a 
ground? Of course not, and though it is clearly much wiser 
to reject a Protectionist policy in favour of a Free-trade 
policy, than to reject a Free-trade policy in favour of a 
Protectionist policy, the superior wisdom of the course is not 
now the question. The question is,—What can be and ought 
to be expected from a country wrongly convinced, no doubt, 
but still convinced, of the superior wisdom of Protection, 
in deference to the mere feelings and wishes of another 
country, united to it by ties of race and empire? We main- 
tain that it is just as absurd to expect from such a dependency 
the waiver of a Protectionist policy of great importance, in 
deference to the supposed interests and the clear wishes of the 
mother-country, as it would be to expect from the mother- 
country the waiver of her own Free-trade policy, in defer- 
ence to the supposed interests and the clear wishes of her 
colonies and dependencies. It is not politics, it is not common- 
sense, to look for such sentimental sacrifices in such a region. 
A State which has made up its mind, however wrongly, that 
a Protectionist policy is essential to its prosperity, is just as 
little to be expected to make great inroads on that policy in 
deference to the wishes of the Supreme Government, as the 
Supreme Government ought to be expected to make great in- 
roads on its Free-trade policy in deference to the wishes of de- 
pendencies. But it may be asked,—Is nothing more owed by 
the colony to the mother-country, who takes the military re- 
sponsibility of the Empire, than is owed by the mother-country 
to the colony, who takes upon herself nothing of the kind? 
The answer is,—that, in the first place, we have done 
all in our power of late years,—and perhaps very wisely,—to 
make our Colonies feel that they must, as far as possible at 
least, depend on themselves even for their own military de- 
fence ; and next, that the kind of return which we ought 
to expect for our provisional protection from invasion, is 
their similar willingness, of which we have had plenty of 
evidence, to supplement our military resources, in case of a 
great war, by their aid. It is not reasonable to expect that 
our Colonies should express their gratitude for our protection 
by what they think commercial sacrifices. That is a thoroughly 
mercantile view of the relation, and a very false one too. 
For loyal defence, loyal assistance is the natural return. 
For loyal sentiments in the mother-country, loyal senti- 
ment in the Colonies is the natural return. But to 
expect Canada or any other country to buy our protec+ 
tion by adopting a commercial policy which to her seems 
ruinous, is at least as unnatural and unreasonable as to expect 
that private devotion should be requited by money, and love 





by wealth. Let us leave Canada at liberty to make her own 
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blunders, and also her own discoveries as to those blunders, 
without complicating the matter by reproaches which are out 
of taste, as well as out of due season. 








THE POSITIVIST STRIKE FOR A LITURGY. 
\ E referred last week to the rent in the minute Church of 
the Positivists,—the crack in the rather thin eggshell of 
the Religion of Humanity. There has been a partial estrangement 
between those who think, with M. Laffitte, that the scientific side 
of Positivism, or what calls itself by that name, should take pre- 
cedence of the moral and religious side, and those who think, with 
Mr. Congreve, that the emotional culture of the Positivist Church 
should take precedence of its scientific culture. In a sermon 
‘delivered at the Positivist School, 19, Chapel Street, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, W.C., on the Festival of Humanity, 1st Moses, 
91 (January 1, 1879) ’** Mr. Congreve explains, with his usual 
perfect equanimity, that the differences of opinion developed 
among the handful of the Positivists have turned out less seri- 
ous than at one time he had been led to fear. Had Auguste 
Comte lived, he says, “ to teach us what a Pontiff should be, we 
might have escaped most of our present embarrassments. But 
left to ourselves, with a many-sided doctrine, and one whose 
greatest development was, by the necessity of the case, most 
perfect in the direction to which its author assigned the 
secondary, subordinate place,—a doctrine, therefore, not com- 
plete and rounded off to his wish in all its parts, but over- 
weighted in its intellectual, as compared with the practical and 
religious constituent,—it was hardly to be hoped that we should 
escape a divergence such as the present, which turns ultimately 
on the relative immediate importance of these two distinct yet, 
in our system, inseparable constituents.” But Mr. Congreve, 
though deeply regretting the divergence, is rather relieved than 
otherwise at the form it has taken. The split has come, and 
there has, nevertheless, been no backsliding. The Positivists 
who hold to the more scientific school have not deserted Posi- 
tivism. The Positivists who join with Mr. Congreve ina demand 
for the development of the Positivist worship, have been wholly 
faithful to their master. There have been heart-burnings, but 
none that Positivists, from their higher stand-point, cannot 
regard as temporary,—nay, as tending, perhaps, to a fuller de- 
velopment of Positivist energy than could have been secured with- 
out the schism. It appears that the schism originated with Mr. 
Congreve and those who think, with him, that Auguste Comte’s 
religious principles were not adequately embodied in the 
habits of the Positivist Communion prior to this schism :— 
* Painful as the responsibility was of changing the pre-existent 
order, it seemed to me, as to others, that it was a duty from 
which we might not shrink; that the taking it upon ourselves 
was the indispensable condition of a right presentment of the 
Religion of Humanity as the one paramount consideration ; 
that a bolder, fuller, more direct assertion of the religious aspect 
of our doctrine was the essential want; lastly, that the wor- 
ship, in some form or other, must precede the teaching ina 
more marked degree than than it had hitherto done. The ex- 
treme slowness of our progress we thought due, and the words 
of our common Master warrant our so thinking, to our 
own imperfect appreciation of, and insistence upon, this truth, 
more than to any external obstacle. We did not feel warranted by 
our experience, much less by the course of the discussion when 
the issue was once raised, in looking for any decided change 
in regard to this defect on the part of the then direction. The 
only alternative then was, either to acquiesce in that which we 
thought so imperfect, or, by a new combination, to attain com- 
plete freedom for working out our own conception of the true 
method to be pursued.” And so the schism came. A certain 
number of French and a certain number of English Positivists 
—Protestant Positivists we may call them—joined in it. 
They “adhered strictly to that most important principle 
of avoiding all merely national formations.’”” And Mr. Con- 
greve and his friends are still “in full communion with the 
only other constituent of the West which furnishes religious 
disciples.” We conclude, therefore, that the liturgical form 
which is prefixed to Mr. Congreve’s discourse has been sanctioned, 
if not in detail, at least in principle, by the religious section 
of the French Positivists. On the 1st Moses 91 were intro- 
duced, for the first time, into the services of the Positivist 
Church “the short sentences which precede the sermon ;” and 
“other additions,” it is added, “will come in due time.” Mr. 
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Congreve declares of this new liturgy that its ¢ 


pe 
the thoughtful co-operation of two members,” and “a Why doubt, ne 
ance for the accidental failure of the portrait” (ote oe 

Humanity, or of Auguste Comte, or of Moses, whose a | feet a 
was, it is left to outsiders to conjecture), “is, I think nani an Agno® 
cessful.” The short sentences referred to, which oman = oe 
results as yet of this portentous schism among a score be thie Boe of apt 
French and English Positivists, are, we suppose, trod pfomanity 


those Whid Bh: abstract 
Uumanity: ff ay Mess 
“Holy and Glorious Humanity, on this thy High Da ‘gray 0 
beginning of a new year, we are met in praise, in prayer Fa . ‘the vel 
giving, to celebrate thy coming, in the fulness of ti pat Bigs it, 


immediately succeed the following invocation to H 
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‘ me, for . 
perfecting of thy as yet unseen work. » FOr the visi of the dead. 
Priest.—We bow before thee in thankfulness ; op him ha 
People.—As children of thy Past. Pas Whi 
Priest.—We adore thee in hope ; pr - 
People.—As thy ministers and stewards for the Future, My, we 
Priest.—We would commune with thee humbly in prayer; tude to Sp 
People.—As thy servants in the Present. : qyvs in his 
All.—May our worship, as our lives, grow more and more worthy farth, the 
of thy great name.” ich form 
‘*! ‘ff a . " c 
Such are the truly magnificent first-fruits of this great reli. from this | 
gious schism,—involving perhaps a score of persons in place that 
land, and it may be more still in France. Our readers mug ff service to! 
not imagine that there is in those who composed this form ¢ as it beoo™ 
liturgy any tinge of the feeling of mockery,—we should rath higher law 
describe it as blasphemy if we thought it mockery at all,—qwhjeh jf jsintroduc 
such parodies of Christian worship naturally suggest to men why | How" SP 
have not followed out the quaint history of Positivism, These is notexp 
services and prayers,—there are other prayers, which, as or as littl 
represent, we suppose, feelings among the Positivists as myc) f seat of ab 
akin to what we call devotion as those who ignore all existengg § succeded 
higher than man’s can entertain, we would rather not print ~ these gho 
are really and sincerely the expression of the highest Positiyist of the pi 
piety. They are not parodies of Christian feelings. They § may be, t 
are what Positivists maintain to be the legitimate residye § onlinaty 
of such feelings after the superstitions of theology have been § when the 
purged away. ‘The schism has evidently been a gennine § men wht 
strike for more and more earnest worship. These feeble little | devout | 
quavers of apostrophe to Humanity,—as they seem to those who § their sou 
worship God in Christ,—are the expressions of a genuine want, § feeding t 
a sincere craving for more heat on the part of those who are § viction 0 
weary of mere light. One part of the service of the new schis. J must ad 
matic Positivist Church is devoted to the reading of Thomas | meaning 
a Kempis, but it is read with the changes described in the | Humam 
following grotesque explanatory note of Mr. Congreve’s :— cuit, 0 
“We read the ‘Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, » | ‘med 
strongly recommended by our founder, as the most universally re- form of 
ceived manual of devotion and of a holy life; but it may be wise § in order 
here, in order to avoid ambiguity or any doubt as to our use of it,to Bang pal 
say that in using it we substitute Humanity for God; the social type 
for the personal type of Jesus; our own inward growth in goodness 
for outward reward ; the innate benevolent instincts for grace; our 
selfish instincts for nature.” = 
Thomas a Kempis, thus translated into the Agnostic dialed, Ci 
must read as unlike the “Imitatio Christi” as does the lan § notice. 
guage of the benediction with which the Positivist Liturgy § other k 
closes, namely,—“ The Faith of Humanity, the Hope of § that pe 
Humanity, the Love of Humanity, bring you comfort, and teach J world, 
yousympathy, give you peace in yourselves, and peace withother, § far less 
now and for ever. Amen.” Yet to those who realise, as careful § quakes 
readers of Mr. Congreve’s discourse must do, that all this is J are les 
not “making believe very much,” but a grave self-assertion of the J thougl 
legitimate authority of devout feeling against some of the very § only li 
few who had hitherto been his chief friends and supporter, § the sa 
there is something extremely pathetic as well as quaint inal § even tl 
this unreal and almost absurd rifacimento of the languaged ff towns, 
Christian adoration. No wonder that Humanity is addressed nearly 
in one of the prayers as about to take to herself her “grett — tme, 1 
power and reign,” by inducing “all the members of the § pore, 
human family, now so torn by discord,” to place themselves J 18 a v 
“by the power of the unity of thy Past,” “ under thy guidane, — greate 
the living under the government of the dead.” It is indeed and pr 
the government of the dead, and the government of the dead nity, | 
only, as it seems to us, which could reconcile living men, who § so un 
reject as superstitious all the doctrines of theology, first © J peopl 
discharge all the old meaning from the phraseology of wor — 40 mn 
ship, and then to cling to the form when the life is g ne and thous 
make a solemn and painful duty of separating from tho § wave 
who agree heartily with them in creed, rather than fail m ob- aa 
servances suggesting nothing but ghosts of repudiated faiths— stn 
rather than neglect to sprinkle ceremoniously every one of the 
sacrifices of life with a salt which has lost its savour, and seems, pee 
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pt, even to their own more rationally-minded brethren, 

‘saoforth fit for nothing but to be cast out and trodden under 

“ of men. Why need we wonder at Ritualism, in a day 

Month if, Agnosticism itself is ritualistic ? when it prefers to per- 

Very ayy, “ worship in the presence of a portrait of (we suppose) 

the chiy rr Saints, when it composes liturgies to 
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Humanity’s * ia L- 
OF thro of bamaity wherein priest and people unite in ascribing to that 
8 whic H.. abstraction of the 

















ir fancy, a fictitious existence and an ima- 
“ We acknowledge,” says Mr. Congreve 
tel g ’ 








i> [Lary Messianic glory. f 

Ys At thy the sway of the dead.” Nay, he not only acknowledges it, he 
i thanks, nag it, ever after he has emancipated himself from the belief 
he visty tthe dead. He loves the echo of words of which the meaning 
* him has exhaled, and indulges himself in invocations to 

a which he ostentatiously proclaims deaf and insensible. 

Nay, he goes 80 far even as to foster a barren passion of grati- 

oT tale to Space itself. ‘“ We gratef ully commemorate also,” he 
. avs in his discourse, “ the services of our common mother, the 
© Worthy Barth, the planet which is our home, and with her the orbs 
ghich form the solar system, our world. We may not separate 

eat reli. {rom this last commemoration that of the milieu in which we 
in Eng, ff place that system, the Space which has ever been of great 
8 must ff service to man, and is destined to be of greater by his wise use, 
form of ff as it becomes the recognised seat of abstraction, the seat of the 
| rather higher laws which collectively constitute the Destiny of M an, and 
—which f jsintroduced as such in all our intellectual and moral training.” 
en why | How“ Space ” is to become “* the recognised seat of abstraction ” 


is not explained ; indeed, we should have thought Space as much, 
oras little, entitled to our gratitude, if it failed to become “ the 


These 
thy 





: much | seat of abstraction,” whatever such failure may mean, as if it 
tences | succeeded in that ambitious enterprise. But however pallid 
rint,~ f these ghosts of the spiritual world which haunt the devotions 
itivist | of the pious (as distinguished from the scientific) Positivists, 
They J may be, there is to us something very touching in this extra- 
esidue § onlinary craving for the restoration of the outside of worship, 
been | when the inside is utterly gone. It is difficult to believe that 
nuine | men who talk of “Space” in almost the same earnest and 
litt f devout language in which we talk of God, are really feeding 
ewho § their souls with anything but wind; but even if they are but 
want, § feeding them with wind, there is a pathos in this passionate con- 
oare § viction of theirs that they have a soul to feed, and that they 
chis. { must address flattering words to it, if they cannot address any 
mas § meaning. We think we can tell them how this propitiation of 
the | Humanity and Space will end. It will end either in blank 
enmui, or in recognising once more that under what they had 
0 deemed empty shadows, is the fullness of One who, being in the 
yre- § form of God and filling all space, made himself of no reputation, 
wise § in order to touch even the thinnest fancies of our otherwise poor 
“a and pale humanity with his infinite life and love. 
ness 
our THE RUIN OF SZEGEDIN. 

ERE is a certain apathy in the English mind about 
ct, catastrophes caused by floods which it is very curious to 
u- F notice. They excite less interest and less attention than any 
BY f other kind of great calamity. So incuriously are they watched, 
of f that people forget how often they occur in some parts of the 
eh Ff world, and do not realise to themselves in the least that the ugh 
®, § iar less dramatic, they are often more destructive than earth- 
ul quakes. The great floods which often ravage parts of Louisiana 
8 Ff are less noticed than the most ordinary incidents in America, 
be though a city like New Orleans, almost made by English capital, 
Y ff only lives by favour of its dykes ; and though there is no lack of 
B, BF the sacer vates ; Swiss floods are dismissed in a paragraph ; and 
ll F even the French floods, which threaten whole districts and great 
f ff towns, raise no serious discussion. The flood of 1875 which so 
nearly destroyed Thoulouse, though minutely described at the 
. time, is totally forgotten, and even the flood of Deccan-Shabaz- 


pore, which, in 1876, swept away half a million of British subjects, 
» § 84 vague historic recollection. That was far and away the 
greatest catastrophe of our time, as regards the destruction of life 
and property ; was perfectly described by a most competent autho- 
nity, Sir Richard Temple, and was attended by circumstances 
“unique as should have stamped it into the minds of the whole 
people, Never before in the history of our race was there such 
: rv incident,—a British county, inhabited by nearly six hundred 
ousand souls, depopulated in a night by the rush of a storm- 
: aa the few survivors, some thousands, owing their lives to 
a to the thorns of the spiky trees abounding in the 
oe he Yet the catastrophe was forgotten in a month ; it was 

ot introduced into the Indian paragraph of the Queen’s 


recall the event, which was minutely described in our own 

columns, with a sensation of surprise that its occurrence 

should have so nearly escaped them. The destruction of 

the Hungarian city, Szegedin, which has been going on 

for nearly a week, is in many ways an almost unparalleled 

catastrophe. We cannot recall the destruction of a European 

city by water before. The destruction of house property is pro- 

bably as great as in the earthquake of Lisbon, and though the 

loss of life is much smaller—probably not a fourth—it has still 

been very great. ‘The officials make as light of it as they can, 

but the best observers place the loss at 4,000, while the expul- 

sion and ruin of a population as great as that of Norwich, 
thousands of whom passed forty-eight hours in a marsh flooded 
with ice-cold water, without food, or firing, or shelter, repre- 
sents a frightful aggregate of human misery. The destruction, 
too, was so complete. <A city of 70,000 people is, on the Con- 
tinent, a first-class city ; and Szegedin was a prosperous place, 
full of large warehouses, with a great trade in wool, and corn, 
and timber, and inhabited by a people so well off that they 
often refuse aid, and that an English reporter, observing them, 
declares that their prosperity has developed in them an 
almost American self-reliance. All Hungary has felt the shock, 
and the Hungarian Parliament seemed for a few hours as if it 
would become uncontrollable with grief and rage,—grief for the 
people, and rage at a certain want of foresight which the ma- 
jority thought they perceived in the official arrangements. The 
total destruction of such a city is almost unique, or quite unique, 
in European annals; yet the interest felt in the occurrence here 
has been somewhat languid, and the subscriptions in aid, 
though liberal as far as individuals are concerned, have not 
risen to the dimensions which in England indicate that public 
feeling has been stirred. They do not approach the subscrip- 
tions for the survivors of the ‘ Princess Alice.’ There has been 
nothing to check the flow of feeling. Hungary has been always 
popular in England; the people of Szegedin have behaved with 
great patience and courage—the cases of incendiarism being, we 
imagine, the result of efforts to save the insurances, which were 
not granted against water, but against fire—and the place, though 
little known here, was civilised enough to be within the range 
of Western sympathy. Nevertheless, that sympathy has been 
comparatively tame. We presume the reason is that the Eng- 
lish people, nearly exempt as they are from serious floods—a 
few inches of water “ out’’ on the meadows is a “ flood’? here— 
do not realise what a flood is, or what fifteen feet of water in a 
city of sun-baked bricks on a marshy foundation actually means, 
They would understand an earthquake, but the slow collapse of 
a city in the water, the quick saturation of the soil, the yielding 
of the foundations, and then the toppling down, hour by 
hour, of houses, usually in patches at a time, according 
to the condition of the soil or previously unnoticed differences 
of level, does not come clearly home to their imaginations. 
They do not feel that a flood like this accumulates on its 
victims’ heads the suffering caused by an epidemic, the horror 
of whole families perishing at once, and the suffering caused 
by a grand financial catastrophe. Thousands must have been 
made childless and pauperised by one and the same blow. It 
requires effort to think out processes men have not seen— 
though one day they may see something like it on the banks of 
the Thames—and they do not make the effort. There is not, 
that we know of, anywhere in England a place quite under the 
conditions of Szegedin, planted in a marsh, with a river the bed 
of which has been raised like the bed of the Po, in parts of its 
course, by continuous embanking, till its floor is distinctly above 
the plain, and safety depends entirely on the solidity of the 
dykes. The explanation does not quite satisfy us, for there are 
close analogies between a flood and a shipwreck, and in ship- 
wrecks the English interest is of the keenest character; but it 
is the only one in which we can see any probability. 

It is believed that Szegedin will be rebuilt in the same 
place, with stronger dykes; and if so, the population will flow 
back, and then go on increasing as before. The site chose itself, 
as it were, and, like all self-chosen sites, will not be deserted. 
The junction of the Theiss and the Maros in a country like 
Hungary, where water-carriage is everything, the vast spaces 
rendering all other carriage too dear, is too convenient a spot to 
be abandoned, and all experience proves that no fear of cata- 
clysms recurrent at uncertain intervals will deter ordinary folk 
from the pursuit of a livelihood. The yellow fever does not 
empty New Orleans. No one quits the Mainland of the Orkneys 
because it was once swept by a storm-wave, and might be again. 





Speech, and we venture to say that most of our readers will 
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The wave-swept island of Deccan-Shabazpore will be filled up. 
The people have gathered like ants for ages at the foot of 
Vesuvius, and if Pompeii were destroyed once more would gather 
again, rather than surrender the warm slopes where the olive flour- 
ishes so well, back to Nature and the desert. The slowness of 
mankind to quit homes where they can live pleasantly in 
the intervals of disaster is incurable, and the people of the 
new Szegedin will sleep without minding the Theiss, and with- 
out watching the dykes which protect them much more carefully 
than of old. Villages built at the foot of reservoirs do not 
empty for fear of the flood, nor are Swiss villages deserted in 
positions where the avalanche must come some day. The mass 
of mankind look forward very little, and seem quite incapable 
of imagining that the habitual rule of the nature around them 
will ever be broken ; that the earthquake which has not occurred 
for centuries will happen in their time, or that the dyke which 
has been safe for a year may any day give passage to the waters. 
They think, if they think at all, that they will be forewarned, 
and leave cataclysms, as they leave sudden death, out of their 
calculations, And we do not know that they are wrong. A 
flood which sweeps away a city seems an awful thing to the 
on-looker who thinks of thousands at once, but it is to the 
single sufferer only equivalent to a fire, which may happen to 
any individual. He might be drowned without a flood. In- 
surance will guard the property, care will guard the dykes, and 
the chance of a violent death to a dweller in Szegedin marsh is 
probably not arithmetically greater by any perceptible fraction 
than the chance to a dweller anywhere else. His prospect of 
drowning must be a minute fraction, compared with the pro- 
spect of any captain of a coasting collier, and the wharfingers 
have no difficulty in finding captains for their rotten hulls. No 
fear of fire deeply alarms a great city, though most great cities 
would burn, and a great fire would be by many degrees worse 
than a great flood. The Great Fire of London made a deep 
impression on Charles IT.’s generation, but the impression was 
not one of fear of great fires, which were risked just as much 
after the calamity as before, and no more provided against than 
the recurrence of the great storm of a century ago, which shook 
the minds of that generation more than any calamity is ever known 
to have done. The human mind, in truth, accepts these great 
cataclysmal dangers as part of the order of things, and by a 
beneficial instinct refuses to consider them, or to waste energy 
in an insurance which may be all in vain. An inhabitant of 
Szegedin may be drowned, and so may any other person, and 
the fact that if he is drowned Szegedin will be drowned 
too, does not increase to his mind either the proximity or 
the magnitude of his risk. One Szegediner has but one life, 
and so Szegedin, what with subscriptions, and grants, and 
drafts on the inhabitants’ hoards—for their farm-houses are 
outside the flood—will be rebuilt, probably to be destroyed again, 
for the inhabitants are not rich enough to rebuild on piles, or 
we fear, to cut the mighty reservoirs and build the lined canals 
which would enable them on a stormy night like that of the 
12th inst. to carry off the overplus of the waters. Strengthen- 
ing the dykes is no final precaution, for when that is done, the 
bed of the river always rises,and the floods become even more 
dangerous and severe. Nothing but new channels for the 
water is of any use, and the expense of building them in 
a marshy delta, without a stone in it, to the needful height, 
would probably be too great even for the wealthy munici- 
pality which Szegedin, if it were made tolerably safe, ought 
to become. Even France has not regulated her rivers 
yet, though Napoleon said it “concerned his honour that 
rivers, like revolutions, should keep within their banks,”— 
and Hungary is to France as Shadwell to Belgravia. Money 
granted, the Austrian engineers or Sir John Hawkshaw would 
soon render Szegedin fairly safe; but the State is poor just now, 
and a city just swept away is in no condition to mortgage its 
future industry, The old expedient of raising the dykes will, 
we imagine, be continued, and some day a new Finance Minister 
will be scolded as M. Szapary has been, not for not cutting chan- 
nels for the overplus of water, but for not providing boats to carry 
away the people. The want of boats, not the condition of the 
hull, is always the first popular complaint, when a ship gets 


water-logged, 

N R. RUSKIN’S Address, read at the first meeting of his 
Society, was as near an approach to the style of an 

ordinary chairman of an ordinary Limited Liability Company 
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as could well be expected. Some of the opening gen; 
however, had the old ring. “The radical cause,” he 33 « 
the general resistance to the St. George’s Guild effort wag 
doctrine, preached for the last fifty years as the true 

the kingdom, that you served your neighbour best by letti 
him alone, except in the one particular of endeavour; 
cheat kim of his money. But the hurrahing and fling: ‘ 
of caps which had hitherto attended the promulgation of this 
method of temporal and eternal salvation were 
slightly to abate, in the presence of such unpleasant commereia| 
incidents as the stoppage of the Glasgow Bank, and of the 
social discomforts—not to say distresses—which were beginn; 
to manifest themselves as the results of plethoric wealth Ms 
England, and of military triumph in Germany.” §¢, George's 
Guildsmen might perhaps be listened to, when “ they drew at. 
tention to the possibility of more honourable conditions of trad, 
for the future.” But Mr. Ruskin went to the root of the matter 
a little further on. “The work of his little Company was prim. 
arily educational rather than economical, and while engaging in 
every kind of honest effort to put wholesome food into the 
stomachs of the poor, they, the Companions, were bound ty 
make every gracious effort to put wholesome thoughts inty 
their heads ;” and after again explaining St. George’s methoj 
of operation as “simply the purchase of land in healthy dis. 
tricts, and the employment of labourers on that land unde 
carefullest supervision, and with every proper means of mental 
instruction,” he said “that the members of the Guild shoul] 
recognise themselves as founding an Agricultural University, 
in which true religion and useful learning might for ever flourish 
and abound.” The University Education which they proposed 
to give would not be in accordance with the notion generally 
entertained by the British middle-classes, a thing by means of 
which all their children might become distinguished or rich, but 
an education “ wide as the fields, true as the laws, and fruitful 
as the roots of the earth, offered te all without distinction who 
desired to enjoy the happiness proper to men.” The present 
Master “trusted that one or two at least, before his death, 
might be found in England to whom he might entrust the tasks 
of enclosing and managing the land which was to be the base 
of the scheme, he himself being entirely precluded by his state 
of health from undertaking duties which required vexatious and 
minutely-divided attention (and the law of England, he com. 
plained, was especially thorny to those who sought to acquire 
land for benevolent purposes only); he begged, therefore, that 
all legal powers for acquisition and management of lands might 
be vested in trustees only. Nor was it part of the Master's duty 
to undertake the personal direction of any farming operations, 
or management of any of the retainers of the Guild in residence 
on their lands. His duties were of a different kind. They con 
sisted in the maintenance of the principles of the Guild i 
violate, on occasions when any questions of their extent or 
force might present themselves, and in directing or authorising 
the employment of its resources in any particular manner. The 
existing Master, however, supposing himself qualified to direct 
usefully the method of the schooling and arrangement of the 
Museums of the Guild, had set himself, with what time he could 
spare, to carry out these objects, and he trusted that the expense 
which he had permitted in the establishment of the Museumat 
Sheffield might not be considered unjustifiable. The landed 
property of the Guild consisted of the following plots :—The 
Sheffield Estate, consisting of eight plots of land, together co 
taining one acre, or 4,850 superficial square yards, witha sub: 
stantial stone dwelling-house thereon, in which the nascent 
collection of the Museum is temporarily placed ; the Bewdley 
Estate, consisting of twenty acres and six perches of land a 
the Borough of Bewdley ; the Cloughton Estate, consisting of 
two pieces of land; the Mickley Estate, consisting of about 
thirteen acres of land at Mickley, in the County of Derby; the 
Barmouth Estate, consisting of three roods ten and a 
perches of land at Barmouth. The first of these estates WS 
the only one to which the Master had been able ee 
give any personal attention, and he was disposed to recommen 
that its lands should be devoted wholly to educational purposes 
He proposed, as soon as the enlarging funds of the Guild might 
enable him, to place a building properly adapted for the pu 
pose of a museum, with attached library and reading-rooms, « 
the ground at Walkley; and to put the estate at Mickley unde 
cultivation, with the object of showing the best methods ¢ 
managing fruit-trees in the climate of Northern England, 4 
attached greenhouses and botanic garden, for the orderly 
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f all interesting European plants. The second of the 
pay oof the Guild, at Bewdley, was in a beautiful part of 
ry and the Master, for his own part, would be well con- 
t that this should remain, for the present, in pasture or wood, a 
f the healthy and lovely landscape of which so little re- 
me red i Snglish Midlands. But he was 
mained now undestroy ed in the Englis a 
well content to leave it to the option of one of their now suc- 
9 Trustees—Mr. George Baker, of Birmingham, to whose 
kindness the Guild owed the possession of this ground—to un- 
jertake any operations upon it which in his judgment seemed 
jesirable for the furtherance of the objects of the Guild. In 
addition to these parcels of land, the Guild had at that time 
£5,000 vested in Consols; and the Master sincerely hoped that 
the public, when once convinced that the purposes of the Guild 
were not visionary, might be disposed to consider with itself 
qhether, in the present condition and prospects of commerce, it 
gould not be wiser to strengthen the hands of honest workers 
than to enlarge the sphere of speculation, and provoke the ever- 
increasing horror of its catastrophes.” 
Then followed the financial statement, read by the Chair- 
man, Mr. George Baker, which showed that a total sum of 
£7271 Lie. 7d. had been received, and after making all payments 
there was a balance in hand of £669 6s. 6d.; then came talk 
about the Bewdley Estate, of which five acres had been converted 
into a fine garden, and fruit-trees, it was hoped, would be 

Janted over the whole of the twenty acres. Then Mr. Guy 
sated the result of his farming operations on some very stony 
land indeed near Scarboroygh (the Cloughton, Estate), at an 
elevation of 650 feet above the sea. He had made the land pro- 
ductive enough to maintain himself and family amply. Mr. 
Swann, Curator of the Sheffield Museum, told of the “ Verroc- 
chio,” which the Master had bought for three hundred guineas, 
and presented to the Museum, and of its safe arrival and un- 
packing. Mr. Ruskin has told us in Fors of the thirteenth- 
century Bible, and of the opals, beryls, emeralds, and moss-gold 
which he has given to Sheffield, and also of the splendid Missal 
of his which went there by mistake, and which he had not the 
heart to take away again. A question was put to Mr. Mackrell, 
the Guild’s solicitor, by a Companion who, we may presume, did 
not wish to incur indefinite risk, about the limitation of liability, 
the extent of which, in the worst case, was declared to be limited 
to £5 to each member. This limitation, however, would cease 
to hold, in case the Company took profit to itself from 
its operations. A Companion might receive pay for work done, 
but the Master's liability in some cases, and any individual 
Companion’s in others, would become unlimited if a penny of 
profit or dividend were taken. The Report was then adopted, 
and after that, Mr. Ruskin was re-elected Master, a few well- 
spoken words from Mr. J. H. Chamberlain at this point being, 
perhaps, the only expression of enthusiasm which the meeting 
ever allowed itself. 

We remember how a friend of ours once, ata country auction, 
bought a clock of a highly decorative kind, conveyed it home by 
ctoss-ways and junctions with much difficulty, simply for the 
sake of its facial charms, and with no thought of works within, 
and surprised us, after toying with the key just for form’s sake, 
by the exclamation, “ Why, it goes!” So, St. George’s Society, 
the public will say, has actually got machinery which can be 
vet to work! We hold that it deserves, at least, our good- 
wishes. A model farm, a model museum, a model school,—if it 
gives us any one of these things, especially the last,—if a part of 
any one generation of Englishmen can be trained under the influ- 
tnce of Mr. Ruskin, or of those whom we may expect to be his 
successors in the Mastership, we shall have avariety in education, 
atleast, and that, in the main, a wholesome one. If the Brother- 
hood only continue to exist as such, we shall not be displeased. An 
ardent patriot during the Reign of Terror asked for the arrest 
ofall cowards and rogues. Mr. Ruskin is content with a good 
‘eal less than this, but he does enjoin upon his followers, as a con- 
dition of Companionship, that they should not only be honest 
themselves, but have no fellowship with those who are not; and 
society would not be the worse, if a strong body of his followers 
acted out this principle. We have known the extreme view 
held that a manufacturer or tradesman has nothing to do with 
the quality of what he makes or sells, except just so far as it 
1s capable of luring purchasers—nay, that the best tradesman, 
4v4 tradesman, is the man who can sell the worst article at the 

Price. Society will be all the better for the war which St. 
rge will assuredly wage against this class of doctrines. No 
such explanation of what is meant by your “ betters ” will be 
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ever given on St. George's land as one which we have heard of, 
as having been given by a curate to a pupil who was being pre- 
pared for confirmation :—* Your betters ? Well, who are they ? 
Well, practically those who have more money than you have.” 
Nor need there be any fear of St. George’s peasantry turning 
out either Revolutionists or Communists. The terms of the Com- 
panion’s vow, and the whole strain of teaching in any school 
which St. George may build, will be a sufficient security against 
this danger. “ We hope to establish these laws of St. George,” the 
Master writes, “ by obeying them ourselves to the extent of which 
circumstances admit, and so gradually showing the advantage of 
them, and making them acceptable to others. We hold it short- 
sighted and ruinous policy to form separate institutions, or 
attempt the sudden establishment of new systems of labour.” 
“Every one of us must use the advantages he now possesses, 
whatever they may be, and contend with the difficulties arising 
out of his present position, gradually modifying it, as he can, 
into conformity with the laws which the Society desires may be 
ultimately observed by all its members.” On the whole, we 
venture to maintain that Mr Ruskin’s Utopia (and in times of 
social change and growth, Utopias have served for delight, for 
refuge, and sometimes for fulfilled expression of thought, to 
some of the greatest of men) will compare favourably in point of 
moderation and practicability with most of its predecessors. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Many besides myself will thank you for your article on 
this subject last week. It is not one which can long be sup- 
pressed, The trial of Nunn and Hemming the other day was 
another of the signs of the wind ; and I gather from the reports 
that the sympathies of the audience were with the plaintiff, 
though the Judge and jury favoured the “ professional gentle- 
men,” the first very markedly. I have seen enough of more 
phases of life than one to believe in the public, as the best 
critics in the end; and I believe that the time must soon come 
when the professional gentlemen will have to submit to dis- 
agreeable questions, and to answer thém. Law and Medicine 
are in a tale at present, and if they persist in so remaining, I, 
for one, must believe that they will have to stand hand-in-hand 
for it together before the Final Court of Appeal, where the 
number of “ points reserved’ may astonish many,—none more 

than the “ professional gentlemen.” 

It is a very sad and grave question, yet so easy of solution, 
that the mere statement of the law and the facts should 
solve it, by the abolition of private asylums. Between public 
asylums and private care at home, there should stand no other 
alternative ; and no result of my enforced observation is more 
painful than this, that home-care is the one thing wanted for so 
large a proportion of the unhappy prisoners. Life at the mercy 
of these warders—ignorant fellows, at the best—is something 
too terrible. It is of the really mad that I am thinking most, 
when I feel that I should do absolute wrong if I consented to 
let this matter drop, as on my own account I willingly would, 
and not use my experience boldly. Cases like my own, I am 
glad to believe, are rare, though fearfully possible. And if your 
reviewer is able to speak of my book, as I am very glad he does, 
as free from bitterness or anger, it is perhaps because the 
indignation roused by such a wrong, so terrible in its results, 
passes the power of words. Inexcusable,— unatonable,— 
monstrous. Let it rest. Though, under the inexorable law of 
Evil, the wrongers must needs make it worse afterwards, in nine 
cases out of ten, in self-excuse. The wronged may forgive— 
often easily—the wrongers rarely indeed, It is sad enough, 
but it is so. Nor can one who has suffered as I have afford to 
be too angry. The lesson of self-restraint is taught to a pur- 
pose, in that fearful school. 

The stories told by the plaintiff, in the case to which I have 
alluded, I grieve to say that I cannot wholly reject. They 
are quite possible, and only too probable. It was a point made 
against him that he did not complain till long afterwards. In 
an article on the subject, you made that comment on it yourself 
naturally. I did not suffer as he suffered, but I suffered enough ; 
and for months and months afterwards I never dared to speak 
of it, for I had been too much cowed. I remember my “ attend- 
ants ” one day, after some piece of brutality, saying to me, just 
before the doctor came to see me on his rounds, “ Don’t you tell 
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Dr. So-and-so.” Nor dared I. Should I have been more 
likely to complain to friends, upon any of their angels’ visits ? 
And would they have believed anything so inconvenient, if I 
had? I have seen a similar result in another, wrongfully a 
victim like myself. I doubt if he would speak out now. When 
he was trying all means to escape, he did all he could to get 
into a public asylum, for he knew it to, be the road to escape, 
but the “ feelings” of friends would have been lacerated by such 
vulgar publicity, and he was refused. 

Is not all this beyond conception wicked? Well may your 
reviewer say that he can get no satisfaction from his visits, 
except the conviction that the patients are well fed. I am 
sorry to assure him that he may even be wrong in such a trifle 
as that. As long as private asylums remain, these things will 
not mend. I represented £400 a year, and beyond that was 
dead to the world. Where were the chances of my escape? 
But for a Power in which I must perforce believe for ever and 
ever, had I been ten times an infidel, my days must have ended 
in that horrible imprisonment; for as I have stated in my book, 
T had absolutely lost all volition of my own, and scarcely wished 
to be removed. Yet I was freed. The Heaven which to some 
seem so far off, is only at the distance of one earnest prayer.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tue Avutuor or “* My EXPERIENCES IN 

A Lunatic Asylum.” 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—* A Magistrate,” who lately told us in your columns 
that “the one possible remedy for lunacy abuses is the abolition 
of all private asylums, and the transfer of all patients whatever 
to public asylums,” seems to have studied but cursorily the 
evidence given before the late Select Committee or Lunacy 
Law. It was of public asylums that Dr. Mortimer Granville 
testified that “one-third of the persons in them” (or about 
22,200 patients) “might be out of them, with advantage to 
themselves and to the public.” (‘ Report,’’ Committee, 1877, 
Question 8,904.) It is to public asylums that the Irish Magis- 
trates are wont to deport “characters with troublesome procli- 
vities,” in order “to disembarrass their respective localities of 
them.” It is in public asylums that they put “ the aged, the 
infirm, noisy troublesome children, and persons actually dying, 
and this without preliminary personal inspection.” It was in 
a public asylum that in 1872 the Irish Commissioners found six 
sane rioters incarcerated, under the Lord-Lieutenant’s warrant, in 
default of securities to keep the peace. (“Irish Lunacy Report” 
for 1872, pp. 6 and 9), English and Scotch Reports all tell a 
similar tale. It is impossible to study them carefully, 
even for a few years, and not see that the abolition 
of private asylums, however desirable, will not remedy the 
evils now so rife. The first remedy required, in my opinion, 
is to make every infraction of the Lunacy Laws an offence 
indictable by any person whatever, and punishable by imprison- 
ment, without option of fine. At present the power of prose- 
cuting for breaches of the Lunacy Laws is restricted to the 
Lunacy Commissioners and the Homé Secretary, and they are 
thereby practically annulled as regards protection to public 
liberty. For obvious reasons, prosecutions for any cause are 
too rare to have any deterrent effect, and many grave offences, 
such as misdealing with letters, making false reports, &c., are 
never prosecuted at all. (‘“ Report,’’ Questions 416-17.) Indeed, 
the Commissioners cannot possibly prosecute for this latter 
offence, declared to be “a misdemeanour,” because the only 
person who can contradict the report, viz., the patient, is never 
allowed to see them. In addition to removing all exceptional 
restrictions on enforcement of the Lunacy Laws, I would sug- 
gest the appointment of local inspectors, analogous in status to 
the school inspectors, and, like them, resident each in his own 
district, and individually responsible for its good governance. 
Such supervision must of necessity afford far greater guarantees 
than that of Commissioners resident in London, acting corporately, 
and therefore irresponsibly. To each inspector (who should 
never remain more than three consecutive years in one district) 
should be given an assistant, duly qualified to inspect and deal 
with the drainage and constructive questions of the asylums. 
All parties would gain by such division of labour. At present, 
half the time and energy of the Visitors and Commissioners is 
engrossed by matters which a sensible architect or trained 
sanitary inspector would dispose of both quicker and better. 
Many other reforms are needed, but I must not trespass too far 
on your space and indulgence. One suggestion, however, I 


would make. Let there, in future, be inspectresses, as well as 





. M4 My } 

inspectors. Itis a barbarity to subject woman, in her hour 
degradation and self-abandonment, to the inspection ang “ 
cism of men.—I am, Sir, &c., Louisa Lows - 
Hon. Secretary of the Lunacy 


64 Berners Street, W. Reform Association 





THE LIBERALS AND THE FARMERS, 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—As pointed out by you in a recent Spectator, farmers hg 
received from Liberal newspapers treatment not calculated tg 
impress them with feelings favourable to Liberalism, If your 
words should have the effect of modifying the tone of ews 
papers, one important step will have been taken towards - 
vincing farmers that they have nothing to expect from the 








Tories beyond smiles, friendly greetings, and those courtesies 
in the hunting-field and elsewhere which have been made to 
serve instead of leases, covenants, compensation, and freedom 
from ground-game. The farmer is certainly not the fool he ig 
often represented to be, and knows well enough what he wants 
but does not know how or where to get it. Those who pro. 
fess to speak in his name and on his behalf too frequen 
ignore the difficulties that arise out of the very nature of hig 
occupation, and the conditions under which it is pursued, }, 
is hemmed in on every side by agents, landlords, and other 
who are not slow to use his words against him, if he speaks too 
much or too loudly against the difficulties of his lot. It is al 
very well to say that farmers should speak out, and shoul 
boldly throw in their lot with the Yeformers of land and game 
laws; but speaking out means almost certain ruin, and may, 
after all, do no good. The farmer must be liberated before he 
can be expected to speak out. Yearly tenure is the strong chain 
that binds him, the gag that keeps him silent, the force that 
makes him obedient. Noisy, discontented farmers can be 
punished in many ways short of eviction, and they know it, 
Formerly, the farmer could not vote without his landlon 
and his landlord’s agents knowing how he had voted, 
The ballot has altered that state of things, and the 
farmer now keeps his own counsel, and is learning to 
vote as he pleases. When he sees a Liberal programme 
advocated by a united party, and is no longer bullied by Liberal 
newspapers, he will vote for Liberal candidates in England, as 
freely as he does now in Scotland. 

The recent Tory development of affection for the “ Conserva- 
tive working-man” is not the result of a transfer, but of an 
extension of smiles and hand-shakings from the halls and 
mansions of the country to the workshops and factories of 
towns. Farmers will not be less liberally dealt with as regards 
smiles and greetings, because working-men in future are to be 
more highly favoured in this respect. Old-fashioned Tories can 
smile right and left, and give two fingers of the left hand, witha 
familiar “ Do, do!” on this side, and that without any fear of the 
friendliness being presumed upon. Liberals, on the other hand, 
seem to beafraid that condescension of this kind might be construed 
into an admission of equality. The deep-rooted belief amongst 
farmers that the Tories are their political friends is the best proof 
that could possibly be adduced of the success that has attended 
this policy of smiles and greetings. It speaks volumes in favow 
of Tory tactics under Lord Beaconsfield, that he and his one 
minded followers are able to pose successfully, in and out of 
Parliament, as the protectors and defenders of farmers. Liber 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, and Liberal land 
owners, neglect the cultivation of that esprit de corps amongst 
the rank and file which the Tories have so well learnt howt 
cultivate and maintain. 

The difference between the Tory and Liberal method of treat 
ing farmers, and indeed voters generally, is that Tories are 
friendly and fraternal, except just at election-times, when evey 
man is expected to requite his landlord’s uniform kindness yy 
giving him a vote. The Liberal is surly, ungracious, and i 
different, except at election-times, when smiles and greetings do 
not look well, and, naturally enough, are resented.—I =? 
&e., . 





CLERGYMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 
(To THE EptToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In speaking of the exclusion of the Clergy from Par 
liament, you say that they are disabled from a right conceded to 
every other order of Protestants. Dissenting preachers may st 
in the House of Commons in any number. “ Hoots, sit! 1 
could not but exclaim, with Malcolm, “there’s no’ a pal ° 
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lines in a’ the comparison.” It seems to me that you 
parallel er overlook the serious inequality that subsists between 
oy iscopal clergyman and his Nonconformist brother 
an Sp the Spectator is willing to concede the principle of class 
en, I fail to see even the shadow of a grievance 
rep immense power and prestige conferred upon the clergy- 
re State endowment and control, it is surely a trifling 
that he cannot have a seat in Parliament. But perhaps 

the Spectator thinks that the presence of a few grave clerical 
Members in the House would soften the temper of the Libera- 


tionists.—l am, Sir, &e., J. H. R. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sx,—In your remarks on the absurdly illogical exclusion of 
the Clergy from the House of Commons, you have not noticed one, 
and that not the least weighty, argument against it. Surely it isa 
tacit recognition by the Legislature of the sacerdotal character 
of the English priesthood. For if a man on whom Episcopal 
hands have once conferred ordination is thenceforth ipso facto 
disqualified for sitting in the Lower House of Parliament, it 
must be because he is thereby raised above the level of ordinary 
men. Mr. Goldney’s limitation of his Bill to clergymen who 
are not beneficed removes all pretence that the exclusion is in- 
tended to prevent Parliamentary duties from interfering with 
clerical work, and proves that it is maintained simply on the 
theory that the priest is not a citizen. 

For my part, I cannot see why even beneficed clergymen 
should not be eligible. As it is, a man may. be absent 
from his benefice for three months in the year, or longer 
by licence from his Bishop; and if a constituency are con- 
tent with ninety days’ attendance in Parliament, which 
would cover a large part of the Session, or if the Bishop, 
being satisfied that the parish was not neglected, gave 
his licence for a longer absence, I think a clergyman 
might be as usefully employed in Parliament as on a School- 
Board or a Charity Committee. If the citizens of Westminster 
chose to return their Dean, or if the Hampshire electors had re- 
turned the late Rector of Eversley, the Church need not have 
suffered, and the State would have gained greatly. In the 
present temper of the constituencies, a clergyman who should 
stand any chance of election must be either a man of excep- 
tional capacity, or a representative of some strong opinion or 
interest; and in either case, the House is the poorer for his 
absence. 

The present system, quite indefensible while clergymen who 
are Peers may sit in the Upper House, and Nonconformist 
ministers in either, tends to confirm the idea that the clergy are 
a separate, sacred class, who have nothing to do with the things 
of secular life,—a theory which, in these days, certainly needs 
no artificial encouragement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. E. Barrett. 


VIVISECTION : THE “ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” 
AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sm,—As you have not deemed it necessary to notice an article 
in the British Medical Journal of the 8th inst., taking you to task 
for some previous remarks in condemnation of Dr. Rutherford’s 
Vivisectional experiments, perhaps you will allow me to state 
shortly what I, as a member of the profession, think of the 
dispute between you. Your readers will remember that Dr. 
Rutherford had indignantly declared that not one of those who 
unite in condemning such experiments as his but “ will be very 
teady and eager to profit by the results of our labour,” and 
that you met. this argunentum ad hominem by the rejoinder, 
that to disregard the good results that might be got from such 
experiments would be as unwise as for the statesman to ignore 
the lessons taught by the horrors of the Inquisition, or for the 
Policeman to disregard the instruction obtainable from study- 
ing the clever act of the burglar. To me, and (I presume) 
to most of your readers, your reply was conclusive, but 
the British Medical Journal failed to see its cogency, and 
put it down as a pure fallacy, known by the writer using it 
to be so. The Jowrnal believes the true conclusion from your 
illustrations to be, that for those who condemn vivisection to 
Profit by such experiments as are indicated, is as heinous as it 
would be for the statesman to “take from the hand of the 
Suninal the treasure that the torturer wrung from him,” or 
for the policeman, knowing the burglariousness of the act, to 





share in the spoil.” But your critic here commits the very like 
fallacy which he declares you to be guilty of, forgetting that 
nothing is more apt to entrap a disputant to his own undoing 
than the unwary use of a comparison, especially so when he 
brings into the argument certain elements not recognised by his 
opponent’s statement. The statesman and the policeman in 
your illustration use the results indicated in all justice and con- 
sistency, because they neither willingly nor connivingly aided 
in the original act of production. These results were certainly 
not wrought for, by either Inquisitor or burglar; they were the 
unanticipated consequences ef what was in either case a heinous 
action, but no more to be ignored by others than the many good re- 
sults we see ensue from every-day wickedness. By parity of your 
critic’s reasoning, the contemners of slavery ought not to have 
worn the products of slave-grown cotton! The lessons taught 
by the torture and the burglary on the side of human freedom 
and public safety were the common property of those outside 
the Inquisition and the burglar’s action, and therefore beyond 
the restrictive claim of the one or the other. And notwith- 
standing Professor Pfohn’s small dramatic illustration to the 
contrary, the truth is, that Hunter had no claim, in the act of 
his experiment, to what was at the time an undesigned inference 
as to the distal ligature being a remedy for popliteal aneurism, 
His true merit arose from his being, by his genius, able after- 
wards to see that other and higher conclusion. To ignore the 
good results which flow from even the worst acts—made so by 
their motives, circumstances, and conditions—would simply be 
to disregard that one great lesson from human experience,—to 
value the good from all action, and allow the bad to pass away. 

The conclusion, then, is,—while one may unhesitatingly con- 
demn much of that vivisectional experimentation practised at 
home and abroad (and with great pleasure, I give the latter its 
bad pre-eminence),—he is quite entitled to use every good result 
that may directly or indirectly come from it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. F. 





LOCAL OPTION IN LICENSING. 
(To THE EprToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—Will you allow me, a licensing magistrate, to confirm, as 
far as my own experience goes, your opinion (which I am sur- 
prised was not shared by any of the speakers during the late 
debate on Sir W. Lawson’s resolution), viz., that what is called 
“local option” would tend rather to the increase of new licences 
than otherwise. I have attended every licensing session of my 
own Bench for more than twenty years, and I may safely say I 
do not remember a single instance of any opposition to the 
granting a fresh licence being made by any of the neighbouring 
ratepayers, except by some interested publican. On the con- 
trary, we have invariably memorials presented, often numerously 
and respectably signed, and sometimes headed by the names of 
the clergyman and officials of the parish, requesting us to grant 
the licence, on the ground of the public convenience. Our Bench 
are very chary of granting new licences, but I must say that we 
meet with no encouragement whatever from the ratepayers 
generally, such as we ought to do if Sir Wilfrid’s theory were 
correct. As to a representative board of ratepayers, I believe 
that the brewers and publicans, who five years ago were strong 
enough to turn out a Ministry, would have all their own 
way in electing it, and could afterwards manage it as they 
pleased.—I am, Sir, &c., A LicEensInG MAGISTRATE. 





THE AKENHAM BURIAL CASE. 
(To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The writer of a paragraph on the Akenham burial case, 
in your summary last week, made a mistake of considerable 
importance. He spoke of Mr. Drury “excluding the Inde- 
pendent minister who was willing to read the Burial Service, fron 
the churchyard,” and said that “it is not at all unnatural that 
the Independent minister, who, after the conflict in the chwrch- 
yard, wrote the article in the East Anglian Daily Times, should 
have been angry.”” The reason why Mr. Drury’s conduct pro- 
voked, perhaps, excessive wrath on the part of the Independent 
minister, was because, after refusing, as in duty bound, to read 
the Burial Service over an unbaptised child, he interrupted a 
service held by the Independent minister in a meadow outside 
the churchyard, There was ample evidence that the service was 
proceeding in the meadow in perfect quiet, until Mr. Drury 
broke in upon it. As usual, where hard words are employed, 
some of the phrases used in the report of the scene could not be 
legally justitied, but the jury showed their sense of Mr. Drury’s 


































































interruption of the funeral by awarding him only 40s. damages. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ipswich, March 20th. ONE OF THE WITNESSES. 
[We regret the mistake, which is, of course, of some importance 
in relation to the provocation given.—Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 


—_~>—— 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


Brow the dark waves, where the dead go down, 
Are gulfs of night more deep ; 

But little care they whom the waves once drown, 
How far from light they sleep. 


But who, in deepest sorrow though he be, 
Fears not a deeper still P— 
Ah, God! that sorrow were as the salt sea, 


Whose topmost waters kill. 
Br. W..B. 





MORTALITY. 
[PROM THE “SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY 1.]} 
How do the roses die ? 
Do their leaves fall together, 
Thrown down and scattered by the sky 
Of angry weather ? 
No,—the sad thunder-stroke 
O’ersweeps their lowly bower ; 
The storm that tramples on the oak 
Relents ‘above the flower. 


No violence makes them grieve, 
No wrath hath done them wrong, 
When with sad secrecy they leave 
The branch to which they clung. 
They yield them, one by one, 
To the light breeze and shower, 
To the soft dew, cool shade, bright sun, 
Time and the hour. 3. B. D. 


[ TRANSLATION. | 


; Nost1vxE fato quo pereant rose ? 
Omnisne eadem copia frondium 

’ Dejecta vastatur ruina, et 

: Sideribus spoliata iniquis ? 


At fulminantis dira manus Jovis 
Peesti jacentis devia preterit, 
Quercumque qui prosternit Eurus, 
Flos, tibi deposuit furores. 


Non terret illas ira minantium, 
Non insolenti vis rapuit manu, 
Cum stirpe natali relicta 
Ceca trahunt sua quamque fata. 


At defatigat sors sua singulas, 
Seu carpat imber, seu Zephyrus levis, 
Sol acer, umbrosumve frigus, 
Ros tener, hora, diesve longa. 
March 1, H. M. 


BOOKS. 


en aed 
MR. McCARTHY’S “HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.”* 
In these splendidly printed and dexterously bound volumes we 
have the first half of what promises to be a deservedly success- 
ful work. Mr. Justin McCarthy is a very clever man, and writes 
history very cleverly. Applied to Thucydides or Tacitus, such 
praise as this would seem ridiculous. We might as well call 
Shakespeare a clever dramatist. Applied to lesser men, to a 
Macaulay, a Carlyle,a Ranke, or a Michelet, it would sound 
somewhat grudging and invidious. But we see no reason why 
Mr. McCarthy should take it otherwise than as a compliment, 
and as a compliment we sincerely mean it. Mr. McCarthy is a 
man of indubitable talent, but a great historian must have 
something more than talent. He must have genius, if it be only 
the genius which has been defined as a “ transcendent capacity 
for taking trouble.” Genius glows with a subdued but steady 











* A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin 
Congress. By Justin McCarthy. Vols,I. and II, London: Chatto and Windus. 





lustre in the massive narratives of Grote and Gi 
genius sparkles with bright but intermittent flashes in 

“drum and trumpet” histories of Napier and Kinglake, 3, 
in Mr. McCarthy’s history, although it teems with po . 
which are smartly and even brilliantly written, we detect 
neither the glow nor the sparkle of genius, and 


bbon, and 


: 3 w 
driven to say of him what Littré says of Petrarch, sae 
pared with Dante,—“ Il montre un vrai talent, mais il n'y 


que du talent; et quelle est la mesure entre |e talent 
et le génie?” At the same time, it must be admitted that 
we are trying Mr. McCarthy by a very high standarg in. 
deed. We have no space to compare him with inferior Writers 
but we may briefly say that we rank his work much higher, for 
. al . ’ 
instance, than Lord Stanhope’s History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. His easy sprightliness and terse vivacity remind ys of 
Voltaire’s way of writing history. But between the latter's 
graceful airiness, and the “illustris brevitas” which Cicer 
praised in Cesar, as the crowning charm of history, * quelle 
est la mesure?” So far, however, as immediate popularity 
is concerned, Mr. McCarthy’s most sanguine hopes are 
likely to be gratified. We should not describe his book 
ourselves as a shot between wind and water, but probably 
enough it will, in Dogberry’s phrase, “go near to be thought 
so.” It supplies a want that was distinctly felt. Its very de. 
fects will secure the attention of {readers who find Miss Mar. 
tineau and Mr. Molesworth too tough for digestion, It, 
undeniable merits will secure the attention of a worthier 
audience. If Horace is right, in fact, about the man who carries 
every vote, Mr. McCarthy’s success is assured. He has mixed 
the utile with the dulce very deftly, and his work is not more 
instructive than it is amusing. To say that it is unequally 
written, is to say nothing of importance against it. The al} 
but perfect Thucydides nods at times, though he never snores, 
like Alison and Smollett; and the pencil of Tacitus is not 
always dipt “in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” It 
seems to us that Mr. McCarthy is least happy and least at home 
in dealing with matters that are purely military. His accountof 
our disasters in Cabul is not a success, and his descriptions of the 
Crimean battles are failures. Inkermann, although in one sense 
a “ soldiers’ battle,” was won, and won only, by the two siege 
guns which Lord Raglan’s prescience and perseverance brought 
into the field ; and if Mr. McCarthy’s description of the Alma 
does not clear the proverbial step which separates the sublime 
from something else, we are mistaken. But the reader may 
judge for himself :— 

“Tt would be superfluous to say that the French fought splendidly, 

when they had any real chance of fighting. But the luck of the day 
was not with them. On all sides, the battle was fought without 
generalship. On all sides, the bravery of the officers and men was 
worthy of any general, Our men were the luckiest. They saw the 
heights; they saw the enemy; they made for him; they got at him; 
they would not go back; and so he had to give way. The big scramble 
was all over in a few hours. The first field was fought, and we had 
woh. 
Having quoted from Mr. McCarthy at his worst—and it is only 
fair to him to say that he seldom writes at his worst—we hasten 
to quote from him at his best. We do not, however, venture to 
suppose that we have selected anything like the best out of the 
many brilliant passages which presented themselves. We have 
been guided in our choice by the fact that the chapter from 
which we quote strikes us as one of the best in the book :— 

“ The defect of Mr. Cobden’s style of mind and temper is fitly illus- 
trated in the deficiency of his mode of argument. His sort of 
education, his modes of observation, his way of turning travel to 
account, all went together to make him the man he was. The 
apostle of common-sense and fair-dealing, he had no sympathies 
with the passions of men; he did not understand them ; they ; 
for nothing in his calculations. His judgment of men and of nations 
was based far too much on his knowledge of his own motives and 
character. He knew that in any given case, he could always trust 
himself to act the part of a just and prudent man; and he assum 
that all the world would be governed by the rules of prudence and 
equity. History had little interest for him, except as it testified to 
man’s advancement and steady progress, and furnished argu- 
ments to show that men prospered by liberty, peace, and 
just dealings with their neighbours. He cared little or 
nothing for mere sentiments. Even when these had their root m 
some human tendency that was noble in itself, he did not reverence 
them if they seemed to stand in the way of men’s acting peacefully 
and prudent ly. He did not see why the mere idea of nationality, for 
example, should induce people to disturb themselves by insurrections 


and wars, so long as they were tolerably well governed, and allowed 
to exist in peace and to make an honest living. (Thus he never repre: 
sented more than half the English character. He was always out 0 


*,* . ” 
sympathy with his countrymen on some great political question. 


‘ . . , let 
The chapter from which we have taken this passage 18 cal e’y 
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“pee Trade and the League,” Among other chapters which 
s as particularly good, we would instance those which 
lly headed, “ Canada and Lord Durham,” “ Chartism,” 
are severally ~ : 
“The Opium War,” and “ Palmerston. Among those which 
strike us as not so good are, “ The Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
and “ Mr. Disraeli,” both of which are much too long. 

Of the spirit in which Mr. McCarthy writes, it is hard to 
speak with severity. be Time is a gentle god, said Sophocles, 
and to time’s sweet influences Mr. McCarthy shows himself 
most amenable. Of lost causes, and of the dead, he speaks, as 
a rule, with almost superstitious generosity, and his good- 
natured fluency leaves us in no mood to inquire whether history 
should not be made of sterner stuff. We live in an age of re- 
habilitations, and poor Louis Philippe is, perhaps, the only his- 
torical character for whom Mr. McCarthy might, but will not, 
gpare a little whitewash. We do not, however, mean to imply 
by this that Mr. McCarthy’s book is tainted by mawkish or 
eccentric sentimentality. It is singularly free from all such 
nonsense. It deserves to be read, and we hope will be read very 
widely, by young men and maidens whose weary souls find 
little nourishment in the arid wilderness of those “ handbooks,” 
“primers,” and “epochs,” which gentle pedantry is at present 
so fond of making. It is a healthy book, emphatically, as well 
as an amusing one, and we know of none other from which our 
younger readers could so profitably or so pleasantly gain infor- 
mation about the events of which it treats,—events, be it said, 
of which no decently educated Englishman over the age of 
twenty ought without shame to be ignorant. 

We began by saying that Mr. McCarthy reminds us of 
Voltaire in his way of writing history. Our remark, we must 
observe, has no reference to the celebrated Frenchman’s in- 
imitable style. Mr. McCarthy has a fairly clear and straight- 
forward style of his own, but it lacks the grace of correct and 
polished scholarship. It also lacks the racy strength of really 
idiomatic English. It hovers sometimes on the edge of preten- 
tious slipslop, as when Lord Durham, for instance, is described 
as “a strenuous figure ;” the scraps of French with which it is 
garnished are not always correctly used, and the present 
Lord Chief Justice’s quotation from Cicero’s well-known speech, 
“Pro Lege Manilia,” appears in the form of undiluted nonsense. 
These blemishes, however, may be dismissed as trifles; but Mr. 
McCarthy has a pet failing which we cannot so easily excuse. 
We do not know how to describe it better than by calling it a 
weakness for delusive allusions. But a specimen or two of these 
will-o’-the-wisps will be more to the purpose than any de- 
scription :—“‘He [the Emperor Nicholas] reminded people 
sometimes of an Alexander the Great; sometimes of the 
Arabian Nights version of Haroun Alraschid.” Well, 
the Emperor Nicholas certainly put all his eggs into 
one basket (the Crimea), and got them smashed. He may, 
therefore, remind some people of Swift’s ridiculous pun upon 
the name of “ Macedonia’s madman.” But no further re- 
semblance occurs to us. Again, Mr. McCarthy says of Lord 
Ellenborough that “ he would have met the peril of an empire 
as poor Narcissa met death, with an overmastering desire to 
show to the best personal advantage.” At the risk of arguing 
ourselves unknowing, we must confess to an entire ignorance 
of “poor Narcissa.”” She was surely not that creature, very 
mild, who “to make a wash would hardly stew a child.” But 

who was she, then ? Who, too, was the “famous tenor singer 
of our day who once had some quarrel with his manager?” 
Mr. McCarthy tells the result of that quarrel at great 
length, but we cannot assent to his statement that the 
attitude of Lord Palmerston at the Home Office could hardly 
be illustrated more effectively. Neither can we conceive 
how he could pen such a page (Vol. IL, p. 265) so soon after 
complaining that Mr. Kinglake’s “ brilliant history of the in- 


strike w 


.Yasion of the Crimea is disfigured by passages of solemn and 


pompous monotony.” 

This last remark reminds us that we have said nothing 
about the last chapter of the second volume, which is headed, 
“The Literature of the Reign, First Survey.” On the whole, 
Wwe think it very good. It was not easy to treat such hack- 
neyed themes as Macaulay and Carlyle, Tennyson and Brown- 
Ing, Thackeray and Dickens, with freshness ; but Mr. McCarthy 
has managed to do so with considerable dexterity. We 
have one more bone, and only one, to pick with him. Palmer- 
ston declared that he should like to “ put down beershops, 
and let shopkeepers sell beer, like oil and vinegar and treacle, to 

carried home and drunk with wives and children.” It will 





come to that some day, we fervently hope and firmly believe, 
but our author pooh-poohs Lord Palmerston’s idea, because, 
forsooth ! “ treacle is not beer.” He repeats this form of argu- 
ment in the last sentence of his second volume. “It must,” he 
says, “ be said that Punch has always succeeded in maintaining 
a good, open, convenient, neutral ground, where young men and 
maidens, girls and boys, elderly politicians and staid matrons, 
law, trade, science, all sects and creeds, may safely and pleas- 
antly mingle. It is not so, to be sure, that great satire is 
wrought. A Swift or a Juvenal is not thus brought out. But 
a votary of the present would have his answer simple and con- 
clusive: We live in the age of Punch; we do not live in the age 
of Juvenal and Swift.” We feel half-inclined to parody this 
passage, and to substitute “ history ” for “ satire,” “' Thucydides 
and Tacitus ” for “ Swift and Juvenal,” and the name of Mr 
“ Justin McCarthy” for that of Mr. “ Punch.” We should mean 
no offence to Mr. McCarthy by so doing, for as we close these 
volumes, our only feeling is one of regret that we cannot imme- 
diately proceed to their successors. 





AUERBACH’S NEW STORY.* 


Bertnotp AvERBACH’s stories are something more than mere 
works of fiction. They profess to be faithful pictures of a kind 
of life, new to us, of which he has been one of the chief revealers-. 
Auerbach, with many other contemporary authors and artists 
in revolt against the arrogance of the German nobility, and a 
morbid idealism which prevailed through the first half of the 
present century among the better educated section of German 
society, early turned his whole attention to the peasantry, as 
the only class among whom any real, robust human nature 
remained, He was eminently well fitted to make the 
scenes he had chosen for his stories attractive, having 
been born and brought up in the Black Forest, among 
an intelligent population, easily affording, from the phy- 
sical character of the country, romantic episodes, amid 
which he could paint healthy peasant society with a certain 
amount of truth, without becoming tedious. And notwith- 
standing that his narrative certainly is often somewhat ill put 
together, and that he is apt to introduce matter which appears 
exasperatingly extraneous to it, his success as a painter of this 
life is not to be questioned, and in fact is perhaps a justification 
for his taking occasional liberties with the reader’s patience. 
So those who look for artistic cohesion in Auerbach, and do not 
find it, must console themselves with the reflection that his de- 
scriptions are really one of our chief sources of knowledge of a 
class which is changing its character, and may become some 
day a great political force in a new country, destined to arouse 
more interest just as the consciousness of its existence extends 
among its component parts. 

This must serve also in his new story as an excuse for much, 
Many incidents in it are improbable, episodes and persons 
are introduced who confuse the reader by drawing him 
off on a wrong tack, and there is even a little awkwardness 
in the development of the prevailing idea. But the dia- 
logue is always sprightly, and the pictures always vivid 
and charming. All the village dignitaries and notabili- 
ties, the district doctor, the magistrates, the clergymen, are 
trotted out with delightful humour ; the reader, too, will not lay 
aside the book without having a clear idea of the meaning of 
an extraordinary and dominant quality of the German peasant, 
—a pride of wealth and descent, transcending anything of the 
kind to be found in other classes. The events referred to, 
moreover, are fresh in everybody’s mind, and one is now and 
then confronted with the feelings which have arisen out of the 
Franco-German war. Most of the younger generation in the 
village had served in the army during that momentous time, 
and the widening of their views resulting from contact with the 
outer world is shown with great nicety in the contrast of the 
young men with their fathers. 

The story opens with preparations for the consecration of the 
newly obtained banner of the Kriegerverein,—that is, the asso- 
ciation of those who served in the war, an institution without 
which a German village now-a-days would be incomplete. 
Thoma, the beautiful and proud daughter of the wealthy 
peasant, Landolin, had been solicited to fill a post of honour at 
the ceremony by a deputation of three young men, two of 
whom are sons of other rich peasants, and the third of 
the saw-miller, Armbruster, a young man who had dis- 





* Landolin von Reutershéfen, Erzihlupg von Berthold Auerbach. Berlin. 187& 
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tinguished himself before Paris, had received the Iron Cross, 
and would have been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, had he 
not preferred to return to his well-beloved Heimath, where he had 
left lovely eyes behind him. Anton Armbruster had been in love 
with Thoma, and indeed, she with him, but they knew at that time 
nothing of each other’s feelings. Thoma was of marriageable 
age, and her father had wished her to make her choice from the 
other two of the three, these being the most eligible young men 
of the district. Thoma, of course, refused both, and declared 
her preference for Anton; and her father was obliged to yield 
to her choice, for her character is as unbending as his own. 
Anton, as it happens, is not very acceptable to Landolin, for 
his father is far from an equal in wealth with the majestic 
Grossbauer of Reutershéfen. He submits, however, reflecting 
that it is even a kind of distinction to be able to put up 
with a son-in-law of lower degree. So the young people 
are engaged, and their betrothal is to be made known on the 
market-day at the market-town, whither all the peasants of the 
district repair, among them Landolin, in very bad humour, for 
he is by no means pleased, after all, at his daughter’s being en- 
gaged to a minderer, as he calls a person of lower position than 
himself, though that person might have been made an officer, 
had he remained in the army. Landolin is a dreadful man. 
He is of great physical strength and majestic stature, con- 
temptuous in his treatment of every one, unbending in his 
resolutions, and consequently feared by all beneath him. 
When he speaks, it is not to say pleasant things, and to speak 
much is beneath the dignity of a wealthy peasant, whose fore- 
fathers for hundreds of years had worked the broad fields he 
owns. But he dearly loves his daughter, and is honest, though 
as overbearing in his honesty as in everything else. Such a 
man does not rejoice in overflowing good-will towards him on 
the part of his neighbours, and there were indeed many who 
did long for an opportunity of repaying him for his ill-treatment 
and arrogance. lLandolin was exceptionally disagreeable to 
every one at the market on this occasion; and the congratu- 
lations, and the sentimental remarks of Anton’s father on 
the approaching alliance of their families, were not cal- 
culated to improve the humour of the impatient man, so 
that when he returned home, he was in a more irritable state 
of mind than ever. He was not, however, destined to be left 
undisturbed, for as ill-luck would have it, a servant whom he 
had dismissed for theft was waiting to claim his wages, which 
Landolin had refused to pay. Here comes the turning-point of 
the story. When two angry men quarrel, as everybody knows, 
ill may come of it. Vetturi, the ex-servant, from demanding, 
passed on to abusing. Landolin, from ordering him out of his 
courtyard, went on to threaten to set his dog on Vetturi. 
Vetturi called Landolin himself a dog. Landolin, flushed with 
anger, threatened to knock Vetturi down. Vetturi, with oaths, 
dared him to do so; and Landolin, seizing a huge stone which 
lay at his feet, became unconscious of what he was doing till he 
saw Vetturi lying bleeding on the ground, and Anton and his 
daughter at his side. Confused, unequal to the occasion, instead 
of making a clean breast of it, he asked what was the matter; 
and urged on by his revoltful spirit, denied he had struck the 
man; and his stand having been taken, he was not the one to 
waver. But his daughter's spirit of truthfulness and uncompro- 
mising honesty was stronger than his own had been. She had 
seen the deed done, and so had Anton, and that her father 
should tell a lie was an unendurable blow to her unbending 
pride. Thoma’s unconquerable devotion to the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, seems to us just a little overdrawn here. 
She breaks on the spot with her father, and with Anton, 
because he, out of love to her, forthwith assumes the com- 
placent position of one who was present, and yet saw 
nothing. When the deposition of her father is taken down, 
she acts on her right as daughter to give no evidence, 
thus implying her father’s guilt. Landolin is arrested, and 
has to defend himself from the charge of manslaughter. The 
necessity of persisting in the attitude he had assumed changes 
the character of the man. One sees him falling, and becoming 
mean in his thoughts and actions. In his selection of a jury 
from the list laid before him, he chooses peasants, in order to 
have in his favour the influence of the ill-will towards servants, 
for the “ greatest plague in life ” seems also in the Black Forest 
to be a leading question with the employers of labour. He judged 
aright by the grace of the author, and is pronounced not guilty, 
but this only by a majority of one, and everybody is convinced 
of his guilt outside the Court. He had not allowed any plea of 








ra, 
extenuating circumstances to be accepted, because he knew the 
jury would be less lenient, if the penalty were not very great, 
This seems pretty sharp practice for a Black Forest peasant, 

The declaration of “Not guilty,” in the face of evidence 
clear to every one, was worse than imprisonment. As the 
sagacious old saw-miller, Armbruster, said to his son :—« It 
would have been better for justice and your haughty Landolin 
himself, if he had had to go through a few years’ imprisonment, 
Now, you will see, he will be punished much more severely, He 
will have to plead ‘Not guilty’ to every one he meets. If he 
had gone through the punishment he deserved, he would haye 
come back as honourable as ever, and been just as he wag 
before, for what he did was not an intentional crime, | 
was rather a calamity,—but now!” So reasoned Anton’s 
father, and soon, indeed, began the punishment which 
public opinion deals out, when justice fails to do its 
duty. Landolin, the haughty Landolin, had already been 
broken in by this trial. He had formed good resolutions, 
He would no more be any man’s enemy. He invites all the 
jurymen to a banquet, proposed by the sleek-lipped host of the 
Schwert, who had been one of the jurymen. Only the poorest 
accept his invitation. He is startled by the dawning conscious. 
ness that something has changed. His servant, Tobias, who 
had seen the deed done, but had borne false witness on the sug. 
gestion of Peter, Landolin’s son, who has suddenly claimed 
independence on his tyrannical father’s fall,—Tobias is rude to 
him, and he must stand it. Peter is rude to him. The host of 
the Schwert is familiar. He masters his anger, and thinks this 
will all soon change again. But his blood is boiling, and his 
good resolutions are vanishing. His trial soon recommences, 
Vetturi’s mother, for whom her only son had been her 
whole fortune, has suddenly changed from a sharp gossip 
to a resentful fury. She now begins a systematic per- 
secution of Landolin. She follows him, she hurls curses 
after him, and stirs up the passions of others against him. But 
worst of all, he finds his daughter contemptuous and lost for 
him. His son had become his master, his servants he dares not 
rebuke, lest they should fling insults in his face. He goes to 
the Kriegerverein féte—why, does not seem very clear—and 
finds himself avoided by his equals, while his inferiors are 
familiar and rude. He tries to do without the world, but he 
finds he cannot. He thought he was greater than his fellows, 
and had despised them, and now, what would he have given 
for a friendly word! From the disdainful Landolin, he is 
fast becoming a wily but unsuccessful hypocrite, trying to coax 
a good word from any one, whoever he be. His wife alone 
remains kind to him, and believes in his innocence, she, whom 
he had been wont to treat as a secondary part of his inalienable 
property, and not worthy of more than the scantiest notice. He 
is not a bad man at the bottom, and is touched by her goodness. 
But what he most feels is his daughter’s pitiless desertion. 

The rest of the story is not equal to the first part, and is soon 
told. <A deus ex machind, in the form of the good, beneficent 
wife of the district magistrate, reconciles the daughter with her 
father and lover. The mother, who at last discovers her hus- 
band’s guilt, through the good offices of his enemies, dies with a 
broken heart. Landolin is rescued from his wretchedness by 
his daughter’s recovered love, and strives to deserve it. His 
daughter, having determined, through the persuasive eloquence 
of the Frau Kreisgerichtsriithin, not to regard her now, as she 
deems it, unequal position towards Anton as an impediment to 
their marriage, tells Landolin so. He, in delight, mounts his 
swiftest but wildest steed, to bring the glad tidings to the 
sorrowing lover. There is a flood in the valley he must cross to 
reach the saw-mill. He is met by Vetturi’s fiend-mother at the 
edge of the foaming waters. Excited, scarcely knowing what 
he is doing, he plunges in, pursued by her curses. His horse 
succumbs before he reaches land, and he is only rescued by, 
Anton and his men to breathe his last in the arms of Anton 
and his daughter. 

The second half of the story seems unnecessarily spun out. 
The social punishment Landolin has to endure is painfully de- 
tailed. Moreover, the intervention of the Kreisgerichtsrathin 
seems meddlesome, and little calculated to accomplish the good 
results it serves to bring about. Auerbach also is too fond of 
sudden modifications in human character through change of 
circumstances. No doubt, new circumstances do sometimes 
appear to work wonders in the moral and mental nature of 
men, but the alteration in Peter’s character, consequent on the 
fall of his father, from a despised, morose non-entity to @ sly, 
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cruel, ill-natured demon, seems only explicable as a striking in- 
stance of remote atavism, the mild goodness of his mother, the 
overbearing pride of his father, and irreproachable antecedents, 
peing little calculated to produce the most repulsive meanness 
imaginable. Anton, like most good heroes, admired and be- 
loved by every body, is more spoken about than active. The silly 
nonsense he and his bride talk together may be faithful to truth, 
and his Sinnigkeit, that justifiable sentimentality young German 
lovers indulge in, may be pleasant to the romantic youth, but 
Anton is otherwise scarcely seen, and it is difficult from what is 
seen of him to understand the high opinion everybody has of him. 
Moreover, the easy way in which he puts up with the rupture of 
his engagement to Thoma does not raise him even in the un- 
romantic reader’s estimation. Again, the introduction of the 
Kreisgerichtsriithin to save the author from his favourite means 
of reconciliation, namely, the death-bed, is too palpable to be 
satisfactory. So that the faults of this new story are manifold. 
But as we have said above, Auerbach’s stories are not merely 
works of fiction, and this is no exception. As a description of 
village-life, the story is really extremely interesting. There is a 
delicate vein of satire discoverable in the subjects of the conver- 
sation of the members of the Casino, the haunt of the notabilities 
of the district, which is Auerbach all over; while his real sym- 
pathy with good, honest human nature is never more telling 
and lovable than when he makes the Protestant clergyman’s 
wife sing a duet with the jolly Roman Catholic priest. He 
means more here than he says, and the incident cuts both ways. 





ABBEY AND OVERTON’S ENGLISH CHURCH IN 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 
ApEQUATELY to notice this work would require the limits of a 
quarterly rather than of a weekly reviewer. Its two authors 
have been able in producing it to avail themselves of the ample 
and enviable leisure of rural benefices; and a critic cannot but 
be conscious of a certain presumption in attempting in such 
brief space and time as are at his command to estimate the 
results of labours that have evidently been a constant occupa- 
tion through many years. The joint authorship of the book 
has been arranged on the principle of a division rather than of 
asharing of labour. Each chapter is attributed to its writer, 
and the partnership does not imply any responsibility for 
opinion expressed by a colleague. There is a certain con- 
venience in this arrangement. It is not often that two writers, 
even when accustomed to work together, can combine to 
use a style which shall not betray the workmanship of 
a particular hand; and it is better to acknowledge a 
difference which is easily detected. On the other, there 
is a certain danger of repetition, which Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton have not always avoided. Each writer, indeed, some- 
times repeats himself; in fact, a certain want of compression is 
almost the only fault that we have to find with a work which, 
as a whole, deserves high praise for its literary ability, for the 
conscientious industry with which it has been put together, and, 
above all, for the admirable justice and liberality which charac- 
terise its judgments. 

The controversies which agitated the eighteenth century have, 
in not a few cases, survived, though often under very different 
names, to the present day. The struggle, once so fierce and of 
such vital importance to the nation, between Jacobites and 
Hanoverians, supplies an instance in point. It may be pre- 
sumed that Jacobitism is extinct, except in its sentimental 
recollections. There were Scotch Episcopalians who were 
disposed to look to the House of Savoy for the true King of 
England when the male line of the Stuarts should become 
extinct in the Cardinal of York. It is not likely that, 
even if there should exist any survivor of this remnant, 
his faith in divine-right has survived the shock of being trans- 
ferred to the very revolutionary dynasty of the Kings of Italy. 
But one of the side questions of the controversy has a remark- 
ably close application to questions of the day. The argument 
advanced by Charles Leslie, in his Case of the Regale and 
Pontificate, when dealing with the perplexing case of a Romanist 
Prince presiding over a Protestant Church, expresses as closely 
as possible the views of the memorialists who, headed by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, lately protested in behalf of what they held 
to be the spiritual freedom of the Church. It is a subject, as 
Mr. Overton remarks (I., 93), of even more pressing importance 
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at the present day than in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and all who are interested in it will find much light 
thrown not only on its history, but also on its probable future 
in the excellent chapter to which we have referred. 

The Nonjurors are as extinct as the Jacobites. But their 
doctrinal position is one that is likely to become, if it is not 
now, the dominant power in the English Church. The descrip- 
tion of the leading men of this party has been skilfully con- 
nected by Mr. Abbey with the name of Robert Nelson. Around 
him are grouped in a chapter, distinguished for its literary skill, 
a group, or rather two groups, of singular interest. Nelson was 
a Nonjuror for many years after the Revolution, but he gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity, which presented itself to him 
some time before his death in 1715, of returning to the com- 
munion of the National Church. A man of admirable piety 
and benevolence, he attracted to himself the regard of friends 
who differed widely from each other, both in character and 
opinions. Both Nonjurors and Conformists loved and trusted him. 
Indeed, the splendid list of the society in which he lived, should do 
no little towards taking away the reproach of barrenness of great 
names in religion so often made against the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It must be allowed, however, that many of these men 
were, so to speak, survivals of the century that had just closed. 
This chapter (the third in the first volume) is one of the most 
interesting in the book. We would specially commend to our 
readers’ attention a very excellent account of the way in which 
the dogma of the “divine right of Kings” had got its hold 
on the intellect and conscience of some of the best of English- 
men. We do not observe that the writer has dealt with Dr- 
Johnson’s very curious remark about the morality of the 
ordinary Nonjuring clergy. 

Mr. Abbey’s chapter on “ Latitudinarian Churchmanship ” 
suggests another subject, the interest of which has certainly 
not passed away. The writer has gone beyond the limits of 
the century for the name which he associates with this topic. 
Archbishop Tillotson, he says, “struck the key-note which in 
his own day, and for two generations and more afterwards, 
governed the predominant tone of religious learning and senti- 
ment ;” and it is Tillotson that he makes the central figure of his 
study. He is careful to explain that he uses the term “ Lati- 
tudinarian ” in default of a better, but with no sinister meaning. 
His description of a “ Latitudinarian thinker ” is such, indeed, 
that we, to whom the term is probably often applied in a less 
favourable sense, would gladly appropriate it to ourselves. We 
must quote a part of it, only regretting that our limits do not 
permit us to transfer the whole to our columns :— 

“ He would feel little perplexity at the progress of speculations which 
might modify his opinions on what he considered lesser matters, that 
did not touch essential doctrines and deeper grounds of faith. He 
would be a friend to seasonable reforms, and might probably be in- 
clined to favour schemes of comprehension, so long as they involved 
no compromise of individual opinion and were fair to all; not (as 
has sometimes been the case) enlarging the boundaries on one side, 
only to contract them on another. He bas no idea of compromising 
any truth. On the contrary, he thinks that every one should realise 
and embody to himself in thought and feeling to the very utmost as 
much of truth as he can make his own. He thinks that religious 
doctrine should be fertile in its associations and in suggestiveness ;. 
that it should be no bare outline, but rich in beauty of form 
and feature. He does not deny the possibility of a Church or an 
individual attaining to complete truth, though he feels that 
where there is so much conflict of opinion among men of piety 
and thought, over-confident assertion would in any case be presump- 
tuous. And even if a Church or an individual could be absolutely 
certain of having reached a higher stand of truth than was elsewhere 
to be found, it appears to him that exclusiveness and self-glorification 
would still be as much out of place as if a man who had attained a 
high degree of moral excellence were to vaunt himself over those who 
were struggling upwards at a lower level than his own. But he does 
not think it likely that any one Church is pre-eminently superior to 
all others in full realisation of Christian truth. He deems it consonant 
to the whole analogy of our human state that a man’s perception 
in spiritual matters should be amply sufficient for all practical 
needs, and yet fall somewhat short of the clearness and precision 
which he would gladly lay claim to. He is content to assume that 
there may probably be an element of imperfection and one-sidedness 
in his own views, as in those of others. Of this he is sure: that if, 
by the defect of his mind or through lack of opportunity, a man is 
unable to take in a higher form of truth, it is far better that he 
thoroughly realise and assimilate what he can really apprehend of it, 
even in a lowerand more imperfect shape, than that he should super- 
ficially acknowledge, in mere deference to authority, a belief which 
may be objectively truer, but which is too high for him, and which 
fails therefore in influence on his life. A man with these views 
cannot fail to be tolerant and sympathising in his religious opinions, 
but there is obviously nothing in them to encourage a negligent 
indifferentism. 





We can only notice, in passing, some excellent remarks on 
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Tillotson’s failure to recognise the moral and spiritual value of 
“*honest doubt,” and a correction of the commonly received 
view of his attitude on the subject of the future life. 

The chapter on “ The Evangelical Revival,” which occupies 
about a third of the second volume, is due to the pen of Mr. 
Overton. It contains, among other things, what we are in- 
clined to consider the best account of John Wesley that has yet 
been given to the world. A controversy not altogether edify- 
ing has been waged about Wesley. High Churchmen claim him 
for their own. The disciples who still call themselves by his 
name passionately resist the claim. Mr. Overton asks the pertinent 
questions, How is it that Wesley impressed these High-Church 
views so little on his disciples? How is it that so little trace 
is to be found of them in his sermons? The answer which he 
suggests probably explains the whole difficulty, and shows that 
High Churchmen and modern Wesleyans are looking on the 
golden and silver sides of the same shield. Wesley’s “one 
great object was to promote the love of God, and the love of 
man for God’s sake.”’ His views he held to himself, they were 
his own taste; but “ if he had followed out this taste, he would 
have been isolated.”” There was no sympathy for it in the world 
which he sought to influence. The third section of this chapter 
deals with the Evangelicals; Venn, Newton, Cowper, Thomas 
Scott, are among the great names with which it deals. We 
have followed it with unfailing interest, and almost uniform 
agreement. We may notice a defence, that seems to us 
in a great degree convincing, of Newton in his relation 
to Cowper. Mr. Overton is clear that Newton was wholly 
guiltless of the poet’s melancholy, which, indeed, had its 
origin in a singular delusion, for which no theological system 
can be held responsible. It would have been better, however, 
to give us the effect of Newton’s letter to his friend warning 
him against going into “worldly society.” He ought to have 
known enough ‘of the poet to have been sure that this was not 
a danger to which he was really exposed; and the interference 
may have done something to hinder him from enjoying a whole- 
some distraction. 

We take leave of these volumes, which we may say, in pass- 
ing, are as agreeable as they are learned, with a hearty com- 
mendation of them to our readers. 





MR. GEORGE SMITH’S SENNACHERIB.* 
Tuts book will disappoint the reader who has expected from 
the title—History of Sennacherib—to find in it a history, pro- 
perly so called, of that Assyrian emperor, though the addi- 
tional words—* translated from the Cuneiforn inscriptions ”’— 
do warn us of the narrow limits to which the meaning of the word 
“‘history ” must here be restricted. Mr. Smith had shown, in 
his small History of Assyria, published by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, that he was well able to 
write a spirited and interesting narrative from the materials 
of which so large a part had been obtained by his own actual 
excavations, as well as by his skilful interpretations. But what 
we have now before us—the last and unfinished work of that 
lamented man, from whose energy and genius we had hoped for 
a long-continued series of new and important discoveries in 
Assyriology—is a beautifully printed and scholarly edition of 
the cuneiform texts, from the cylinders, bulls, tablets, and bas- 
reliefs on which are found the récords of Sennacherib’s reign, 
together with a verbal interlinear translation of these, and a 
short explanatory note at the end of each of the sections into 
which the texts are divided. What Mr. Smith had originally 
intended to do more, had he lived to complete his work, is not 
clear. Mr. Sayce tells us that it was expected to cover from 
300 to 400 pages, but that when it had proceeded as far as 
page 152 it was suspended, while Mr. Smith proceeded 
on his last expedition to Assyria; yet he goes on to say 
that a few pages only—the twelve which he has added— 
were required to complete it. We can only suppose that Mr. 
Sayce may mean that the cuneiform text was thus completed, 
but that had Mr. Smith lived, he would have added disserta- 
tions on the various points of chief interest, especially as to the 
chronology and the best method of endeavouring to reconcile 
the Assyrian with the Jewish and the Egyptian records of the 
same period. On these we should have heard Mr. Smith’s 
latest views the more gladly, because of the great modesty which 
he has always shown in suspending his judgment, while stating 
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aa, 
the questions clearly and fully. As it is, we can only repeat 
the first words of Mr. Sayce’s preface :—* The present work ig 
a melancholy illustration of the old adage, ‘Man proposes, but 
God disposes.’ ” 

The reign of Sennacherib was about the culminating period 
of the Assyrian Empire, which had then lasted for above a 
thousand years, and was to reach its end a hundred years later. 
It was, in its relations with the neighbouring nations, with which 
it was perpetually at war, a hard and cruel military despotism, 
the ample descriptions of which by the Hebrew prophets, and 
especially by Isaiah, are confirmed by the records and the sculp- 
tures of the Assyrians themselves, which represent the monarchs 
as gloating over their devastations and deportations of the coun. 
tries and peoples which they conquered, and the tortures which 
they inflicted upon the prisoners saved for that purpose from the 
general massacres of their battles. Yet the Assyrians were not 
mere barbarians, or their empire could not have lasted, and pro- 
duced such results as it did, fortwelve hundred years. As Romede- 
rived its civilisation from the Etruscans, Macedonia from Athens, 
or the Tartars from their Chinese subjects, so while “the 
Assyrians had a strength of limb and character, a vigour of 
mind and body, greater than the other tribes of Semitic descent, 
admirably calculated to ensure their ascendency over their weaker 
neighbours,” they brought with them from their Babylonian 
ancestors, or obtained from them in successive ages, a religion, 
literature, method of writing, science, and other forms of civilisa- 
tion, which probably secured for themselves a tolerable national 
existence at home, whatever were the misery and ruin which they 
spread around them. If the evidence is conclusive on which 
Mr. Smith (in his History of Assyria) rests his statements that 
in practice the rule of the king was tempered by the advice 
of his councillors, while each department of the State was 
directed by competent officers, and there was a regular 
code of laws for the administration of the country; that 
while their astronomers divided the months into weeks, 
their lawgivers recognised the political importance—unknown 
to any other nation of antiquity except the Hebrews—of a day 
of rest in each week; that various kinds of trade and commerce, 
contracts and leases, were understood and carried on; and that 
the historical records of the nation, both contemporary and of 
long-past times, were preserved in public libraries, and, when 
necessary, translated into the language of the day :—if there is 
evidence of such forms of civilisation as these, we may believe 
that even the reign of a Sennacherib—whom Mr. Smith 
considers to have exhibited in excess “the vices of pride 
and arrogance, cruelty and lust of power”—may not have 
been altogether evil. And though we may refuse to accept 
Sennacherib’s own description of himself, as the “keeper 
of treaties, lover of righteousness, maker of peace, pro- 
tector of good,” and as holding “a sceptre of justice,” given 
him by Assur, father of the gods; yet we may probably sup- 
pose that such virtues were more or less found in the lives and 
practice of the Assyrian kings, and not merely in the imagina- 
tions of their official eulogists. 

The annals of Sennacherib’s campaigns, which alone—or 
with some notices of his magnificent buildings—he cared to 
record, would hardly have more interest for us than so many 
descriptions of “ battles of kites and crows” (to borrow Milton’s 
phrase), if it were not for our greater interest in the nations 
with whom he thus came into contact,—with Phonicia, 
Cyprus, Egypt, and, above all, Judea. The student of Jewish 
history and politics finds much important light, though also 
some perplexing shadows, thrown by these Assyrian records. 
The picture which Isaiah draws of the Assyrian despots and 
conquerors is the exact counterpart of their own boastful deserip- 
tions of themselves and their achievements; their lists of cities 
taken, and nations deported, the resistless array of their troops, 
their contempt for other gods than their own, the amount of their 
plunder, the indignities and the tortures they inflicted on their 
prisoners, and the very phrases and imagery of their language, 
are the same in both. But on the other hand, there are some 
perplexing difficulties, not to say contradictions, which we dis« 
cover when other parts of the Assyrian annals are brought into 
comparison with the Hebrew records of the same period. Our 
readers are probably aware that among the Assyrian tablets 
more than one copy has been found of a chronological table, 
from about B.C. 909 to B.C. 680, in which each year is marked 
by the name of a king, general, or other official personage, with 
an occasional note of some important event. And the various 
annals and other inscriptions are dated by giving the day am 
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month of such or such a “ limmu” or eponymy for the year, 
while the connection between this and our own chronology is 
established by the following record:—‘In the eponymy of 
Bur-sagale, prefect of Gozan, the city of Assur revolted, and in 
the month Sivan the sun was eclipsed ;”” and Mr. Hind has 
calculated that this eclipse passed over Assyria June 15th, B.C. 
763. This Assyrian Canon then fixes the date of the taking of 
Samaria in 721 B.C., which is also the date (as far as can be 
calculated) of the Hebrew records. But then the two diverge in 
a way for which all our learning, French, English, and German, 
has as yet found no explanation. For the Hebrew account says 
that this taking of Samaria was in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign, and that Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea was in 
Hezekiah’s fourteenth year, or 713 B.C., while the Assyrian 
annals put that campaign in B.C. 701: and while Merodach 
Baladan, king of Babylon, is in the Hebrew history said to have 
gent an embassy from Babylon “ in those days” to Hezekiah, he 
was according to the Assyrian annals at that time a fugitive, if 
indeed still alive, having been driven from his throne by Senna- 
cherib before his expedition into Judea. The persistence with which 
Merodach Baladan is—in the Assyrian accounts—said to have 
continued to make head against Sennacherib, even when in exile, 
might suggest that he sent the embassy to Hezekiah after his 
actual dethronement, but while he was still endeavouring to recover 
his crown, and so after and not before Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judea: still, some ten years must be struck out of one or other 
of the chronologies, in order to bring them into harmony, 
while each has apparently very strong evidence of its accuracy. 
The difficulty in reconciling Seunacherib’s account of his 
invasion of Judwa, and his war with Egypt and Ethiopia which 
it involved, with the historical records of the Jews and the story 
given us by Herodotus, is not less great, though of a different 
kind. Up tothe point of the siege of Lachish, the Assyrian 
and Jewish accounts are in remarkable accord; but then 
follow, on the one hand the Jewish account of a great de- 
struction of the Assyrian army, which is confirmed by the 
story which Herodotus heard from the Egyptian priests, and, on 
the other, Sennacherib’s detailed record of his triumphant 
success in the campaign, and how he next year proceeded to 
new wars and victories in other directions. Some writers sug- 
gest that Sennacherib invaded Judwa a second time, in the 
year 690 B.C., when he is supposed to have made an expedition 
into Arabia, and that it was then, and not after the campaign 
which he has recorded so fully, that the great disaster befell 
him. But this is mere conjecture, without evidence to rest 
upon, All we can say is that the Assyrian monarchs do not 
record defeats or disasters upon other occasions, and we have 
no reason to expect that Sennacherib would have done so now. 
We have no solutions of our own to propose. The learned 
Gutschmid would probably repeat “old Cato’s warning, 
‘Chaldwos ne consulito,’” and advise more scepticism as to 
the reality, or at least the accuracy, of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions ; but we will meddle with that controversy no 
further than to say that the evidence in favour of the general 
truth of the interpretations—even of the names of the kings—- 
seems to us very strong. 





MR. GRANT DUFF’S MISCELLANIES.* 
Tuoucu we heartily agree, in the main, with the political part 
of Mr. Grant Duff's Miscellanies, we intend to say little about 
at. The Member for the Elgin District of Burghs is not the 
man to put his candle under a bushel, and his political opinions 
are tolerably well known to most of us. They are solid, sober, 
and sagacious opinions, for the most part; but speaking from 
the stand-point of literary criticism, it can hardly be said 
that in this yolume Mr. Grant Duff has done his best to present 
them in a permanent form. Addresses and speeches of the 
kind here offered to the reader are ayuvionarta is to Tapeyonuc 
rather than xrjere is def. As such, they will scarcely fail, we 
fancy, to miss that attention which their republication in a 
beautifully printed octavo would seem to challenge. If this be 
80, it will be a pity, for there is one essay, at least, of great in- 
terest and importance, which deserves a better fate than to be 
neglected, because of its comparatively ephemeral companions. 
We allude to the “Plea for a Rational Education,” and 
however strenuously we may differ from some of Mr. Grant 
Duff's views, there can be no two opinions about the service 
which this essay has rendered to the cause of education in Eng- 
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land, and about the vigour and vivacity with which it is written. 
A little more of this vivacity—this “go,” to use a slang expression 
—would not be out of place, we think, elsewhere inthis volume. All 
good Liberals will agree with Mr. Grant Duff, of course, in think- 
ing that at the present time, “the first task of all good Liberals 
is to get the government of the country back into the hands of 
men who are in sympathy with the sober, reasonable por- 
tion of the community.” But the question of questions is,— 
How are we to do it? Mr. Grant Duff says truly, that “the 
ensuing election will be a fierce struggle between the progressive 
and retrograde elements of our society, embodied in the names of 
particular wien.” The italics are our own, and a mere reviewer 
may break with brutal frankness the bonds of reticence which 
bind the tongues of men in Mr. Grant Duff's position. Whose 
are those names? We intend no disrespect whatever to the 
Marquis of Hartington, who plays his hand with laudab'e 
self-command, if we venture to doubt whether he will evir 
organise victory for his party. The man who made “il gran 
rifiuto ”’ in 1874, is still the heaven-born leader of the Liberals ; 
and till he resumes his natural place, or retires from the scene 
of active politics, the reorganisation of his party seems imprc- 
bable. 

The lecture on “ Egypt” strikes us as the least meritor:- 
ous paper in this collection. It is mere “extract of diary,’ 
and extends, as the author himself says, “to a frightful 
length.” As a lecture delivered at Cullen, it may have 
suited the patient creatures to whom it was addressed, but 
that is the most that we can say for it. The next paper, 
“ Must We, then, Believe Cassandra?” is far more important 
and interesting. It is a reply to Rocks Ahead, or the Warnings 
of Cassandra ; and of the two, we prefer Mr. Grant Duff's light- 
hearted optimism to Mr. Greg’s melancholy vaticination. We 
should be better pleased, though, if the former’s logic were 
always as close and cogent as it nearly always is. But at times, 
of “the two axes of the brilliance of his accomplishments ”’— 
of which phrase more anon—Mr. Grant Duff's “heart” is 
stronger than his “head;” and his optimism fishes, so to 
speak, with a net whose meshes are too large. The following 
quotation will explain, we hope, what we mean :— 

“The words once spoken amongst the Syrian hills will never lose 
their echo. The saying falsely attributed to Julian is profoundly 
true:—‘O Galilean! thou hast conquered.’ One must not forget, 
however, that the victory of the Galilean is the defeat of Antichrist ; 
and the worst Antichrists of our days are the bungling sophists who 
denounce science and historical criticism, because they do not square 
with the vile little systems which they, and others like them, have 
built on these immortal words ; who yelp at (a) our modern masters 
of those who know,—our Darwins, Huxleys, and Tyndalls, as if these 
were not doing in their own way the work of God in the world, as 
much as (8) even those who have, in our times, most perfectly 
echoed those divine words.” 

But the oxymel which results from the mixing of # and 4 pro- 
mises to be a very effervescing compound indeed,— 
“otos 7 Greipd 7” eyxéas TavT@~ KvTEL, 
dixooraTovvr’ by ob pidw mpowervérois : 
or, in the words of Mr. Browning's Transcript :— 
“Sour wine and unguent pour thon in one vessel, 
Standers-apart, not lovers, would’st thou style them.” 

Of the remaining articles, in addition to the “Plea” men- 
tioned above, one is a panegyric on Balthasar Gracian, a 
Spanish philosopher who wrote 300 years ago, and the other a 
panegyric on the famous Andalusian orator who is about to 
visit England, Emilio Castelar. Mr. Grant Duff's praise is 
given to both so generously and unstintedly, that in spite of 
the cordial and just praise which we gave to this writer at 
the time Mr. Grant Duff's essay on him first appeared, 
we are forced into playing the part of advocatus diaboli 
towards both. We are compelled to do so with perfunctory 
brevity, and must premise that the sententious wisdom of 
Gracian and the diffuse enthusiasm of Castelar are not to be 
judged from the weak points which we are induced now to indi- 
cate. In either case Mr. Grant Duff gives extracts in abund- 
ance, and even superabundance, by which the reader can check 
our remarks. We begin, therefore, by directly challenging the 
practical value of the 300 maxims of Gracian—his numerous 
other writings have gone by the board—which find so much 
favour with Mr. Grant Duff and Schopenhauer. “ Taking,” 
says the former, “the book as a guide, especially for those who 
intend to enter public life, I have never chanced to meet with 
anything which seemed to me even distantly to approach it.” 
We make bold to deny Mr. Grant Duff's major, and his minor 
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also. The beef and mutton of history and biography are far 
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better food for sucking statesmen than the pemmican of pro- 
verbs, pensées, and apophthegms. As a guide for men who 
‘intend to enter public life,” Plutarch’s Lives is incomparably 
superior to Gracian’s Manual. And even were it otherwise, we 
venture to think that if this Spanish Leclesiasticus is worth 
its weight in gold, Bacon’s Hssays are worth their weight in 
diamonds. Even as regards the literary merit of Gracian, we 
are far from being at one with his admirer. Gracian’s style is 
compressed, no doubt, and in one sense he is avaricious of words ; 
in another sense, he is little less than prodigal. Take the last 
of his maxims :— 

“In one word, be a saint. So is all said at once. Virtue is the 
common bond of all perfections, and the centre of all felicities. She 
makes a man discreet, circumspect, sagacious, prudent, sage, brave, 
reflective, honest, happy, accommodating, truthful, and a universal 
hero. Three SSS render a man happy,—Sanctity, Soundness of 
body, and Sageness. Virtue is the sun of the microcosm, or lesser 
world, and has for hemisphere a good conscience. She is so beauti- 
ful, that she finds favour with God and man. Nothing is so lovable 
but virtue, and nothing is detestable but vice. Virtue alone is serious, 
all else is but jest. One should measure capacity and greatness 
according to virtue, and not according to the circumstances of for- 
tune. Virtue alone is sufficient to herself ; she makes men lovable 
in life, and memorable in death.’’ 

It seems to us that there is a strong flavour of copy-book com- 
mon-place in this congeries of curtail phrases. ‘The “ maxim” 
could lose nothing if it stopped short at the word “ hero,” and 
men who are about to “enter public life” will not do wrong, 
we think, to fill their sack with wares less cumbrous; with 
such a couplet as this, for instance :— 

“Die Tugend ist das hochste Gut, 
Das Laster Weh dem Menschen thut.”’ 

In which couplet there lies, to take Mr. Carlyle’s hint, the 
essence of this Oraculo Manual. Space positively forbids us 
to refer to more than one of the phrases in Mr. Grant Duff's 
translation. We have already quoted it. It occurs in the second 
maxim, and literally translated from Schopenhauer, for the 
original Spanish is not within our reach, it reads thus:—* Heart 
and Head: the two Poles of the Sun of our Abilities.” For 
this Mr. Grant Duff gives us,—and the original may, of course, 
bear him out :—‘‘ Character and Intellect: the two axes of the 
brilliance of our accomplishments.” And, justified or not by the 
original, this sentence is unintelligible, or at least, if we may 
counter one dark phrase with another, it is, to use an American- 
ism, “a huckleberry above our persimmon.” As to Emilio Cas- 
telar, it would be better perhaps to say nothing than the very 
few words which we can spare to him. It is a kindly 
and generous trait in Mr. Grant Duff’s character, that he is 
always a little prone to over-laud what he admires. In 
Castelar’s case, nevertheless, he seems at times to be aware, 
or half aware, of the dubious qualities of his swan. It 
would be absurd, of course, to doubt that Castelar is a great 
orator. But has sufficient allowance been made for the audi- 
ences who have been carried off their legs by his oratory? Asa 
speaker, he is evidently promptus et Isaeo torventior. But what 
verdict would the audience which heard the De Corona be likely 
to pronounce upon the impassioned rhetoric of this voluble 
Andalusian? The copious specimens which Mr. Grant Duff has 
given enable us to form some idea of Castelar as a writer. 
Some of these specimens are very finely written indeed, as, for 
instance, the sketch of Frederick the Great. But they convince 
us that Castelar is a Spanish Lamartine, and not a Spanish 
Demosthenes. His pen and tongue are apt to run away with 
him. He is, if we rightly apprehend the meaning of the phrase, 
emphatically a literary opportunist, and his works, like those of 
the brilliant Frenchman, are not precisely of the kind which 
can be left with confidence “to the next ages and to posterity.” 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with Mr. Grant Duff’s 
remarkable “ Plea for a Rational Education.” It is the most 
ambitious paper in these Miscellanies, and at the same time, in 
our opinion, the most important and the most successful. We 
can only hastily glance at one subject, out of the many which it 
discusses, and that is Latin. We cordially agree with the 
writer in his contempt for the way in which that language 
is at present taught to little boys. We quite as cordially 
dissent from his views as to the time in a boy’s life when that 

anguage should be taught, and as to the relative import- 
ance of that language in education. We do no more, however, 
than quote with entire approval Frederick the Great’s words, 
and with them leave regretfully this interesting and instructive 
essay,—“ Lateinisch miissen die jungen Leute absolut lernen; 
davon gehe ich nicht ab,” 











We have expressed dissent so often from Mr. Grant Duff in 
this notice, that we cannot close it without a few words of res 
spectful praise. If a little too prone, as we think he is, to 
over-laud his favourites, Mr. Grant Duff is always studiously 
fair to his dislikes. He steers clear of sophisms, and he steers 
clear of truisms. He states his views with perspicuity, and 
those views are of the kind which provoke discussion and de. 
serve to be discussed. Through the whole of his volume, from 
cover to cover, we have not stumbled on a single platitude; and 
we can and do recommend these Miscellanies to our readers, ag 
the productions of a well-read scholar, an honest thinker, ang 
a thoroughly able and intelligent man. 
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Near the Lagunas ; or, Scenes in the States of La Plata. By the 
Author of “ Ponce de Leon.” 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) The stage 
is somewhat crowded with characters, and we must confess to having 
found a certain difficulty in keeping them distinct. Had their number 
been retrenched—and this might have been done, we think, without 
injury to the story—the reader would have had an easier task. It 
seems ungracious, however, to speak of reading what is really a 
vigorous and well-written novel as if it would be a trouble. Near the 
Lagunas gives a lively picture of life in South America, especially in 
the Anglo-Spanish section of society. Every now and then the com- 
plications of Argentine politics enter into the plot, but as we are 
happily not expected to understand them, or to sympathise with one 
side or the other (a thing which, of course, may be done withont un. 
derstanding), they do not annoy, but only add a certain variety to the 
narrative. This contains abundance of incident, and though not withont 
the element of violence and crime, is not repulsive. The author has 
furnished the book with a vocabulary; but it is too much to expect 
the reader, in the ordinary frame of mind in which he approaches a 
novel, to turn to the end of the second volume for explanations. It 
would have been better to have put these as foot-notes. The Lady of 
Treferne. By Harriet 8. Hill. 3vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) A young 
man dies of consumption, and leaves his property to his betrothed, 
who thus becomes “ Lady of Treferne.’’ An unprincipled cousin, 
who has expected the inheritance, with his daughter, a girl of fine 
disposition, who has suffered from the evil circumstances of her bring- 
ing-up, appear upon the scene; as does also a certain Denis, 
who has for his guardians the unprincipled cousin and a high- 
principled Captain Stafford. The family of the rector of the 
parish, together with a young lady who is cast on shore from 
a shipwreck, supply the other dramatis persone. We cannot 
say that we have found any of these people interesting, nor are 
their fortunes entwined together by any very skilful plot. We 
must express our disbelief in the notion that a young lady who had 
been about the world with an adventurer of a father could have 
signed another person’s name to a cheque, and “ never once remem- 
bered that it was a crime punishable by law.” Nor do we understand 
how Denis, when a minor, could have had such control over his pro- 
perty. We can say little more for the book than that there is no 
harm in it. Forgery, as far as we remember, is the only crime that 
figures in it——Beneath the Wave. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. 
(Maxwell.) When we are introduced on page the eighth of the first 
volume to a young lady who “made you think, when you looked at 
her face, of all the fair and frail ones, famous in history and song, who 
have tempted men to destruction and shame,” we have an idea 
of what is coming. The beautiful Mabel makes fools, more or 
less manifest, of all the men with whom she has to do. Happily, we 
are spared any record of serious misdoing. She vanishes from our 
sight into the cloud of doubtful life in Paris. The other heroine, Hilda 
Marston, is all that could be wished in point of character, but a trifle 
colourless. Doubtless, however, she made the hero very happy, whea 
the angelic clergyman, who delays their union awhile, is removed to 
the heaven for which he is so obviously destined. Miss Russell has 
not been so successful in this story as she has in former books, What, 
by the way, is the meaning of “she kissed her coldly, but not un- 
kindly ?”? A cold kiss we can understand, but an unkind kiss,—how is 
that done ? The Mysterious Rubies, and other ‘Stories. By Alice 
A. Neate. (Remington.) Short stories of no particular character. 
Is not “a gold comb, glittering with diamonds,’’ rather out of taste a8 
a head-dress for a young, unmarried woman ? 

Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. 
By his son, the Rev. James T. Hodgson, M.A. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Hodgson’s life was worth recording, and it has been well done, by 
a biographer who possesses the cardinal biographical virtue of self- 
effacement, and who has contrived to compress his materials within 
limits which, at least when compared with recent works of the same 
kind, are reasonably narrow. Mr. Hodgson left much work behind 
him, work which merited the titles by which his son has distinguished 
him. He was a scholar beyond doubt, as a poet he achieved cou 
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siderable popularity, and if he was scarcely, in the technical sense of 


the word, a divine, he was a successful parish priest and a pains- 
taking Archdeacon. Whether his works find any readers now-a- 
days may be regarded as doubtful, though his translation of Juvenal 
is still quoted. But he did a good work in his day, and helped for- 
ward the culture of England on that side which his education and 
power enabled him to promote. Eton, especially, owes him a debt of 
gratitude. He was elected Provost in 1840, and held that office, a 
very important one in the days when “ governing bodies’ had yet to 
be invented, until his death in 1852. If the reformer is yet to arise 
who will bring order out of the stupendous chaos of the “Oppidan”’ 
side of Eton, Mr. Hodgson deserves the credit of having done incalcul- 
able service to the “College.” Nor must it be forgotten that he 
penefited the School, by pressing on amidst much obloquy and no little 
opposition from even the highest quarters, the abolition of the satur- 
nalia of the Eton Montem. The two volumes contain many most 
interesting letters from Mr. Hodgson’s correspondents, of which those 
from Lord Byron are the most conspicuous. It is pleasant to say that 
no one can read this book without thinking better of the great poet. 
To Mr. Hodgson he behaved with a rare generosity. 


Orators and Oratory. By William Matthews, LL.D. (Griggs, 
Chicago. Triibner, London.)—The author draws a distinction be- 
tween declamation and oratory. They have in America, he thinks, 
too much of the former, too little of the latter,—a complaint which, 
to a certain extent, is true of England. Only our speakers do not 
possess the common American gift of flaency—whether the defect is 
or is not to the general disadvantage, it is not easy to say. -Dr. 
Matthews then proposes to excite interest in this almost lost art of 
oratory,—a laudable object, which, as no amount of instruction can 
make an orator when the natural materials are wanting, may be 
regarded with sympathy. In fact, this is a sensible and amusing 
yolume, containing some good criticism on famous orators and 
speeches, and plenty of vigorous, descriptive, and entertaining 
anecdote. The writer is, perhaps, inclined to overrate the merit 
and importance of some of his own countrymen, and their 
oratorical efforts. Of a certain reply of Daniel Webster to 
an attack by a Southern orator—Hayne, by name—upon’ New 
England, we are told that “a defeat so terrible was never, 
except once, known before. It was when the Archangel drove Satan 
from heaven.” Is not this a trifle exaggerated? Will Dr. Matthews 
believe that the present writer never heard, till he read of it in 
Ovators and Oratory, of this second greatest defeat in the history of 
the universe? Such is the British ignorance of American “institu. 
tions!” Of course, we do not always agree with our author’s estimate. 
Lord Macaulay, for instance, was a more effective orator than he is 
disposed to allow; but we may recommend his volume. It would have 
been improved by a little more correctness in its Classics; “ felicité” 
ean hardly be debited to the printer. 

Islam ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By J.J. Lake. (Tinsley 
and Co.)—This little book is a popular exposition of the general 
character of Mahommedanism, which deserves, in the author’s opinion, 
to be better understood and appreciated, seeing that it has been and 
still is a powerful force in the world, and has contributed, at any 
rate in the past, to the progress and civilisation of mankind. The 
author, we venture to think, though we do not doubt that he has, as 
he tells us, profoundly studied the subject, is too enthusiastic in his 
admiration, and seems to be almost blind to the many serious defects 
of the Mahommedan social and religious system. He dwells, we think, 
at unnecessary length on the contrast between the merits of Islam 
and the superstition of what he calls Seventh-Council Christianity, 
or that form of Christianity which became established after the 
second Council of Nice, where image-worship was formally recog- 
nised. Bad as all superstition is, we believe it to be quite an open 
question whether even a degraded Christianity has not in it more 
seeds of progress than the religion of Mahommed, which, however pure 
and noble some of its teachings, seems practically to condemn its 
Votaries to torpor and stagnation. It is easy, no doubt, to pick 
passages from the Koran which teach a high morality, but it would 
be the greatest error to suppose that that book is at all comparable 
for suggestiveness with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Mahommedan ideal is miserably low cnd defective compared with 
the Christian ; and this is sufficiently attested by the current 
Mahommedan conception of the rewards of the faithful in a future 
state, & point which our author has omitted to notice. His book 
gives us in a brief space some useful hints as to the spirit and genius 
of Islam, but it seems to us to be written with a decided bias, and it 
fails to show that Mahommedanism is capable of developing that 
lasting vigour and energy which are more or less characteristic of all 

Christian nations. 

Bjorn and Bera: a Norse Legend. By B. Montgomerie Ranking" 
(Remington.)—The story of Bjorn and Bera has much of the weird 
and gloomy character which belongs to the legends of the North. It 
* fact, one of the numerous embodiments of the idea of humanity 
being changed by evil influences into bestial form; but it wants the 





brightness of such a rendering as is familiar to us in the tale of “ Beauty 
and the Beast.”” If right triumphs in the end, it is only as it triumphs 
in the story of Orestes. The poem opens with the departure of the 
war-ships to seck a bride for the widowed Hring, King of Scamness. 
Such a bride they find in an enchanted garden in the far North, a scene 
described by Mr. Ranking with great force. The young wife wearies 
of her husband, and loves the gallant young knight, Bjorn. He scorns 
her, and she casts her enchantments upon him, aud on Bera, to whom 
his love has been given. The sequel of the tale must be sought in Mr. 
Ranking’s volume, which, we can confidently say, will repay perusal. 
It is seldom, indeed, that we have read a story told in verse with 
such vigour and freshness. It is no exaggeration to say that no 
man since the days of Sir Walter Scott has essayed to write in this 
style with more complete success. The verse flows on with singular 
freedom,—though sometimes, indeed, fluit luculentus. We may find, 
for instance, such a blemish as,— 


“ There never yet was merry day, 
Since good Queen Drifa at rest did lay ;" 


but about the good effect produced by the whole there can be no 
doubt. We quote, as a specimen, a passage from the description of 


the magic garden :— 
** All manner of delight was there 

Whereon the weary eve, 

That tires of branches black and bare, 
And sullen snow-fraught sky, 

May rest with gazing, and grow fain 

To know that on the earth again 

The summer hath set noiseless foot. 

There bent the boughs with golden fruit, 

Half hidden by thick creamy buds 

That promised more; the bloom that ruds 

The apple boughs at Eastertide 

Vied with the apples at its side, 

Which could show redder; nothing lacked 

Of spring or summer—squirrels cracked 

And chattered in the hazel trees 

That bent with autumn store, the breeze 
Shed rose-leaves all about the sward, 

And stirred the primrose ‘neath its leaves, 
All seasons joined in quaint accord, 
The hours of bud, and bloom, and sheaves.” 


Pillars of the Empire; Sketches of Living Indian and Colonial 
Statesmen, Celebrities, and Officials. Edited, with an introduction, by 
T. H. 8. Escott. (Chapman and Hall.)—Of these sketches, not quite 
a half are the work of the editor; while the rest are contributed by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, who furnishes thirteen, and Messrs. John 
Sherer, John Macdonald, St. Leger Herbert, and Cashel Hoey. 
They were originally published in the Home News, and are worthy of 
the more permanent form which they have now obtained. The 
object of the writers has been to give information, rather than to 
criticise. Various schools of politics and statesmanship are repre- 
sented; but it has been judged best not to compare them, to the 
disadvantage of one or the other. The result is a volume of con- 
siderable value, all the greater, because the work which many of 
these “Pillars of the Empire” have been or are doing is one 
which the ordinary Englishman has very scanty means of appreciat- 
ing, though he may be under obligations to it which are not easily 
stated. Among Indian statesmen, we have sketches of Lord Lytton, 
Lord Northbrook, Sir R. Temple, Sir H. S. Maine, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain ; among soldiers, of Sir Garnet Wolseley, Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and Major-General Roberts ; and among English Ministers, 
of Lord Carnarvon, Lord Kimberley, &c. 

Russian and Turk: from a Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical Point of View. By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—This is essentially a republication of two other works by 
Dr. Latham, and must be considered disappointing in almost every 
respect. It is behind time, coming after the many valuable and 
informatory—some of them very lively—works which have recently 
appeared on the same subject. Dr. Latham writes in a flabby style 
worthy of a worn-out pupil-teacher answering historical questions 
against time and a sarcastic inspector of schools, Here is a speci- 
men of his writing, taken at random :—‘“ The result [of the battle of 
Cairo] was an alliance against France between Turkey, Russia, and 
England. The details of this lead us on to Syria, this being the 
time of Napoleon’s repulse at Acre, a repulse followed by his return 
to France, leaving Kleber in his place. Kleber wins the great battle 
of Heliopolis, but by this time the French are well out of Egypt.” 
To a certain extent, the work will be valuable, as a gazetteer is valu- 
able; the reader should consult the table of contents, and then seek 
the information he requires. The chapter on the Lithuanians is that 
which most nearly approaches liveliness. The Doctor says such a 
book as this should not be written in the spirit of a partisan, and yet 
he thinks “ England has much for which she may be both proud and 
thankful” in the Berlin Treaty. Dr. Latham’s Jingoism is very 
innocuous, however. 

Agatha Chieveley : a Novel. By Fanny D. Dickins. (Charing Cross 
Publishing Company.)—Without any particular merit, with certain 
glaring faults indeed, this story has kept us interested, after a fashion, 
to its close. It is, we suppose, a story of fashionable life, drawn from 
what may be called the governess point of view,—that is, from the 
outside. We cannot describe it as a sporting novel, yet there is a 
vast deal about horses, dogs and poultry, ratting and terriers, and 
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(favourite theme of novelists) Goodwood’s “ducal park.” Even the 
heroine, Agatha, a young lady of seventeen, is fond of taking the odds, 
an amusement, not unreasonably, as it seems to us, objected to by her 
betrothed, the Earl of Pentland, though, as it turns out, his objecting 
was rather a case of straining at a gnat (with the usual sequel). This 
nobleman figures through the story as a most moral and estimable 
person, rather priggish than otherwise, until the very morning of 
his “nuptials,’ when a truly surprising event prevents these 
from being celebrated, and causes our authoress to “hark back,” 
as she would say, and review his career. We feel we have been 
imposed upon quite as much as was Sir Harcourt Chieveley. There 
are some very odd things in this story, almost suggesting that the 
author is “poking fun’’ at her readers, such as the inclusion of a 
very fearful ghost story as part of the narrative, a story, too, which 
we are supposed to believe, for a foot-note expressly tells us that it 
was told to the writer as true by a young lady friend to whom it 
occurred. Odder still, perhaps, is the selection, by way of a motto to 
one of the chapters, of a passage from one of the late Dr. Guthrie’s 
sermons, printed to look like verse. The result is so truly grotesque, 
that we venture to repeat the experiment :— 
“I bless God for cities. 

Cities have been as lamps of life 

Along the pathway of humanity. 

Having no sympathy with those 

Who, regarding them as ercres- 

cences of a tree, would raze our cities 

To the ground,—I bless God for cities.” 

GUTHRIE, (p. 164, Vol. I) 

The Life of Robert Schumann. With Letters, 1833-1852. By Von 
Wasielwski. Translated by W. A. Alger. (William Reeves.)—The 
lives of musicians are not generally of the highest order of biographical 
interest, and this memoir of Schumann is no exception. Nor has it 
been produced under the most favourable circumstances,'for the com. 
poser’s widow, Madame Clara Schumann, who has devoted her life to 
his memory and the illustration of his genius, has thought well, hardly, 
as we can suppose without reason, to withhold her assistance from 
this enterprise. The main facts of Schumann’s musical career are 
easily told, and would only occupy a few pages; but musical amateurs 
will not grudge the space given to an account of the production of 
his principal works, or to von Wasielwski’s sympathetic criticisms- 
The final pages of this narrative are as touching as anything we can 
remember in the history of art. As is well known, Schumann’s over- 
wrought brain gave way, partly, as is probable, from a hereditary 
tendency, and partly from the strain on his highly sensitive organisa- 
tion, and he eventually died in a private hospital :— 

“ Before leaving Bonn, in the summer of 1855, I went with my 
friend, Otto von Kénigsliw, to Eidenach, to inquire for the health of 
my honoured master, as I had often done before. He was sitting at 
the piano, which had been given him at my request, playing extem- 
pore melodies. We watched him long and unnoticed through the 
half-open door. It was heartrending to see this great and noble man, 
with all his mental and physical powers gone; the master to whom 
musi¢ owes so much that is beautiful, who devoted his quiet but 
fertile life so zealously to the highest aims. His playing was far from 
pleasant. It seemed as if the force whence it proceeded were injured, 
like a machine whose springs are broken, but which still trics to 
work, jerking convulsively.”’ 

Although only fragmentary and necessarily imperfect, this memoir 
and these letters are a notable contribution to the musical history of 
the century. 

English Party Leaders and English Parties, from Walpole to Peel. 
By W. H. Davenport ‘Adams. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Adams is 
one of the most industrious and versatile bookmakers of the period ; 
he is equally at home with the beauties of nature and with the 
‘Beauties’? of society. His subject has in the present instance, 
however, been too much for him. He has simply read up the most 
popular books on British history during the last one hundred and fifty 
years, he has drunk pretty deeply of Macaulay and Lecky, and in two 
heavy volumes presents us with the results of his reading. The book 
indeed little more than a collection of political biographies of Walpole, 
the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, Canning, and Peel. As the style is thin, 
the book is good for little else than setting readers on the right track. 
Mr. Adams is, we presume, what used to be styled an “Old Whig,’’ 
and his opinions are sufficiently modest and moderate. But his views 
are by no means carefully formed. He takes for granted the old 
gossip about Bolingbroke’s action at the time of the death of Queen 
Anne. Why, too, should Burke, although he had all the imagination 
and nearly all the brains and conscience of the Rockingham section, 
be dealt with as a “ party leader?” The chapters on Canning and 
Peel are the best; but Mr. Adams, in his account of the latter, very 
strangely omits to mention that in his last speech in Parliament, Peel 
made a pointed reference to Lord Palmerston and the famous Civis 
Romanus oration. Is Mr. Adams now quite sure that he is right in 
saying (Vol. I.) that “'Toryism”’ has ceased to represent the ideas it 
once represented ? 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.)—This 
compilation is the work of a barrister, and is a handbook of the 
principles of law and equity. The information it gives on points of 











law is supplemented by notes, indicating where the records of similar 
cases decided before the Courts are to be found. The book hag now 
reached a sixteenth edition, and is corrected up to date. 
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Wallace (N. W.), Regimental Chronicle, &c., of Officers of the 60th (Harrison) 210 





Warden (E.), Through the Church Porch, &c., Poems, 12m0.......+..+004 (Poole) 20 
Watkins (H. W.), Commentary for Schools, St. John, J2M0 ........00+ (Cassell) 46 
Wilson (A. J.), Banking Reform, &c., 8vo . L ) 76 
Youmans (E. A.), First Book of Botany, new edition, cr 8vo.........(C. K. Paul) 26 
Young (P.), Lessons on Confirmation, 2nd edition, 12M0 ..........sceeeseees (Bell) 26 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column........... 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column .., 
Quarter-PAge ........ccccorersereeree 212 6 | Quarter-Column os 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to an rt of the United yearly. 
oben son ous og ee ooo vee £1 8B Cassese O14 Bis 7 D 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) ... ose eve ove ooo coe BOO Ccerrc OB Bird F 
Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi)... L 14 8.00017 40 8 


oe 


————< 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, showld 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








| alerts NEW ‘OLLEGE, LONDON. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1879. 

All Applications for these Examinations must be made in writing to the Sem. 
tary, not later than April 10. Such applications must state (a) the full names an 
addresses of Candidates who intend to present themselves for examination. (b) The 
subjects in which they desire to be examined. (c) The full names and addresses 
of at least two persons who will uadertake personally to conduct the examination 
in accordance with the regulations. Of these, one must undertake to act as loca 
correspondent, through whom all subsequent correspondence with the College 
authorities must pass. (7) A Fee of 2s 6d for each candidate must be forwa 
with the application. P-O.0. to be made payable at Withington, to the Secretary, 
Rev. CHAKLES T. POYNTING, Fuallowfleld, Manchester. 


. aie for the DEVELOPMENT of the SCIENCE of 





EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. BAIN, LL.D. 

There will be a Series of Discussions on the President's work, “ Education a8 & 
Science,” on Wednesday evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street. . 

March 26, English Literature, Rev. H. C. Wilson, M.A; April 2, Drawing, is 
Cooke, Esq ; 16, Speaking, C. J. Plumptre, Esq., King’s College, London; ot 
Sciences, R. Wormell, Esq. D.Sc., M.A. London; 30, Doubtful om 
Sequence, J. Allanson Picton, Esq., M.A. London, Member of the London - 4 
Board; May 14, Classics, Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A., King’s Coll., Cam iL A 
Object Lessons, Friiulein Heerwart; 26 (Monday), Presidential Address, Prof. 
Bain, LL.D., Aberdeen. 


Further particulars will be announced. 
” Hon. Sec., 0. H. LAKE., Esq., B.A, Lond 
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MR. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 


BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


Cc. H. 





prem. 
WitcHes. 
(yUockss. 


eres 





Caratocve Post Free ror Two Stamps. 


ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN For 
READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


large advertisers. 





. _ Founded 1841. 


various Languages 
Subscripti 
Fifteen volu 


rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


ons, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
mes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ESTABLISHED 


ADVERTISING. 
M A Y 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 





AND CoO., 


(The Only Address.) 
1846. 





Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all News: 
Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the Offices of the Pa’ os. —_— 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction for a series. Liberal terms to 


Advertisements are also received for all new rs, which may be addressed 
to these Offices, without extra charge, and sapiien forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost p d 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





and corr 


enenfiinen 





The Press Manual, containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 


Kingdom. Post free, 64. 








\ 


expenses being paid. 





ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to cali attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, 
to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications, 


Properties inspected, at simp!y travelling 


Auctions, Valuations, Surve: &c.—Estate A 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. ” _ 





ALVERN 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 


DATH COLLEGE, BATH. 


NEXT TERM will commence on Saturday, April 
2tb, 1879. Head Master, T. N. Dunn, Esq., M.A. 
(late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, and for ten years a Master in Clifton 


College). 


ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 
and Miss FLORENCE HILL receive a few 
Pupils to educate at their own Home, 14 Nottingham 
Place, W. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Modern Languages, Latin, the 
Elements of Natural Sciences, Drawing, and Music. 
Terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 


COLLEGE. 








CHOOL for BOYS, Age 5 to 13. 
kJ Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master 
of Rugby; the Rev. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of 
London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. The NEXT 
TERM begins April 23rd. For Terms, apply to Rugby 
House, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park. N.W. 
A SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 
WANTED, not in a private school, by an 
Oxford man,in low honours, wishful for hard work, 
well recommended, and with experience (not recent 
experience) in class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
minor consideration. Address, “ W.,” 17 Granville 
Square, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECKE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
OETHE.—W.C. COUPLAND, M.A., 

will deliver Nine Lectures on “FAUST” at 
SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on Tues- 
day Evenings, during April and May, at eight o’cl.ick 
April Ist : Goethe's Predecessors—Prologue in Heaven 
—Doctor Faustus—Tbe Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
—Resurvection Day. Tickets for the Course, 5s; for a 
Single Lecture, Js. Tickets and Syllabuses may be 














EV. H. LUMB, M.A., Rector of 
Kirkbride, Silloth, Cumberland (small country 
rish), has three vacancies for young gentlemen at 
ter. Proparatory to public schools. Spacious 
house, most healthily situated on a hill overlooking 
Solway Firth. Climate (dry and bracing) registered 
same temperature as Worthing, on South Coast. 
Capital playground. 
HANOVERIAN LADY, who has 
resided for several years in first-class families 
in Patis and London, intends to returo home after 
EASTER, taking with her Three or Four Young 
English Ladies wishing to acquire the German Lan- 
guage—Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. GLAD- 
STONE, Hawarden. Address, Friiulein Schma)haus, 
Solna, Roehampton. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.— A 
German Lady (Widow), aged 40, who has 
tesided many years in England, and devoted herself 
to tuition, is about taking up her residence at Godes- 
berg, near Bonn-on-the-Rhine, where she would re- 
ceive Four or Five yonng I.ady Pupils to floish their 
education generally, and specially afford them the 
Opportunity of acquiring foreign languages _ First- 
class references given and required. For terms and 
other particulars, address * E. W.,” care of DAVIES 
and CO., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Hi®Bert TRUST. 


In compliance with the provision of their Trust 
Deed, the Trustees being about to revise and thoroughly 
teconsider the Scheme they are now acting on, hereby 
invite Suggestions for their consideration during such 
Tevision. 

Communications may be addressed to the under- 

before the Ist day of May, 1879. 
eae ERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hal), Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
March 14th, 1879. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1879.— 
A Course of Six Lectures on * The RELIGION 
of EGYPT” (in continuation of the Course on “ The 
RELIGIONS of INDIA,” delivered last year by 
Professor MAX MULLER), will be delivered by P. 
LE PAGE RENOUFP, Esq., at the STEIN WAY HALL, 
LOW ER SEYMOUR StREET, Portman Square, at 
5 o'clock in the afternaon. on the following days, viz.: 
—Thursday, 24th April; Thursday, lst May; Thurs- 
day,8th May; Thursday, 15th May ; Thursday, 22nd 
May ; Thursday, 29th May. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by 
Mahe, Without payment. Persons desirous of atten?- 
ng the Lectures are requested to send their Names 
- Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
a Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
che md on Kona ey as possible after that date 
‘ ssue: 8 y 
wll seeomaetene 0 as Many persons as the Hall 

















n application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. CONRAD 
THIES, at the Meetings; or, through the post, to 83 
Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


i E FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of 

the INDEX SOCIETY will be heldat the rooms 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albermarle Street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 26th inst., at 5.30 p.m. The Earl 
of CARNARVON, President, in the Chair. Cards of 
admission may be had on application to the Secretary, 
H. B. WHEATLEY, Esq, 5 Minford Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 


rPyO AUTHORS. SEEKING a CON- 

NECTION.—Compositions suitable to the pages 
of a Magazine of Light and General Literature, will be 
received by the undersigned. Those accepted wiil be 
published on terms to be agreed upoo. Others will be 
seturned, provided they are accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope.—Address, * F. H.,"” 12 Norfolk 
Square, London, W. 


ACCENTS OCC UR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary . 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREEL, LONDON. 














Asseis on December 31st, 1878 ....+...+06+ eevee £5,515,7 
Income for the year 1878 ..........0006 eoseccoccoose 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3ist 

BREE cccccovececorosccsccocessesocesocsscocoucesecsosooeoss 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

BEIOOE ccccocececccvecsvevcevsvcsecccoccccsosenepeooses 5,523,138 





Tbe expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to exvended 
limits of free travel and residence; and tothe reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will bo sent on 
application. 








TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—A 

Meeting will be held on Tuesday, APRIL lat, 

at the Society's Rooms, King's Coliege Entrance, 

Strand, W.C., London; when a Paper will be read 

on “* Some Phases of the Silver Question.” By STSPHEN 
Bourne, Esq. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


L* CEUM. — HAMLET, Every 
Evening, 7.30. 


[_*C2Us—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
[ ,YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. 


YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 
1 Evening, 7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5; Carriages 
at ll. 


pean FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








|: or of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 

Heap Orricke—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove ove «+e £625,000 
Reserve Fund ..., ove ose eee 200, 

DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. — 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Poiat de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&ec., and the effecting of remittances between the 
abo ve-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOUIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

Annual Income £279,000 

Assurance Fund £2,181,000 

Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 £357,000 

Total Claims by Death paid........... evceeee £3,897 ,000 

Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... £6,375,000 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Aonual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 yeara of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specitied age. 

INVALID LIv&s assured at rates proportioned to the 














risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
KEPORT, 1878. 
Tho FirTy-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued,and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 


or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTULIFFE, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY 
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IRKBECK LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Southampton 
Buildinzs, Chancery Lane. Estab'ished 1823.—In con- 
sequence of the present building being incapable of 
accommodating the large number of Students (3.526) 
anxious to attend its Evening Classes, this APPEAL 
is made to the Publle for the ERECTION of NEW 
PREMISES. 
The following CONTRIBUTIONS are thankfully 
a tknowledged :— 


H.R.H. Prince Leopold oes «£50 0 0 
Corporation of London ove «we 210 0 0 
Earl of Northbrook .., ove “ 2 A. 
Goldsmiths’ Company eee +. 100 0 0 
Earl of Shaftesbury ... eee —— oe. 
W. Lloyd Birkbeck ... ove .. 100 0 0 
F. Ravencroft ... one eee «. 6210 0 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, M.P.... 1010 0 
General Sir G. Balfour, M.P. w ew 8 
Alderman Sir T, Dakin ooo oe 2010 0 
H. R. Williams... ove ove «w- 1010 0 
E. J. Watherston oes eee o 1010 0 
G. Chaloner... ose eee -» 1010 0 
J.L.Ohlson .., eve ove ww. 1010 0 
J.C. Larrance... eee eee «» 1010°O 
Other Sums... eos ° «. 528.17 0 


Donations may be paid to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths, Lombard Street; Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, 
and Co., Lombard Street; and the London and County 
Banking Company, Albert Gate Branch. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
Bath. 








SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


XN OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST a. SAUCE IN THE 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,suup, &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


NOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

f THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


(NX. OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(\.OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious toJam Tarts. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
se Delicious to all kinds of Prot, 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
( VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
J Delicious toall kinds of Fruit Pies. = 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
AOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious alone. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
lese time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


WV ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIBF- 




















RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
— diagonal] bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
tent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and@ 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 68 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British M 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) , 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
. ° . ) 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853, 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in th 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam lad of a 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection mn 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—§, G. Hore 
G. H. Jones, Erq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the ou 


C R AM E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS:— 





useum), 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble... ae oes ssi or oe 25 to 34 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge .., ven ove toe 42 to 50 ge 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... ates suai or aha ioe 50 to 60 gs, 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and darabili 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of " 


I B CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers, 
througbout the country. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
, Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also ig 
B | R D S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 
| 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 


or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRONS af BO-PRBURATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
re, a or a ding flue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households througheut the 
Kingdom. 





BEST 




















KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 














A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


Bares 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
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= 
TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


OF 


CHARLES V. 


The Proprietors of L'ART have the honcur to announce 
that they have received authority to publish au Etching from 
this important Picture, which gained the 
MEDAL OF HONOUR IN 

EXHIBITION. 
The Plate is now being engraved by M. Adolphe Lalauze, 
and will be ready for delivery to 


THE SUBSCRIBERS OF L’ART 


In the course of a few weeks. 


THE PARIS 


INTO 
The exceptional sizo of the Engraving (22 inches by 12 
inches) necessitates its publication in a form separate 


ANTWERP, 
from the ordinary issue of this Journal, but it will be 


BY Presented Gratuitously to all Annual 
Subscribers to L’ Art, 


whose Subscription for the year 1879 shall have been received 
before 3lst March. 





HANS MAKART. 


OFFICE OF L’ART: 134 NEW BOND STREET. 





OSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


a 


GR 








The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old Masters, and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS by British Artists, 


WILL CLOSE ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 
Open daily from 10 till 6. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, 


SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
ONLY PrIzE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only ee Prize Medal, 
aris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


29TH. 





— 


BROOK’S COT TONS. 








_ EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


’ 
BRA V A JI § | R O N 
Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) (Recommended by al! Physicians. 
FOR ANZMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

ITIS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Depét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opera), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). London Office 

—8 Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISY, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARBRH(@A, COLICS, &c. 
, CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 28 9d, 4s 6d. 











“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


In the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


Says 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, 100, 





Sed ,, £23 a 4,000 ,, 100,000 
am . & w 4,000 ,, » ave 100,000 
Sth , £4 4, 4,000 ,, » ove 100,000 





Total...... 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 

Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share pre- 
mium, are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £25,000, 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Seventh Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such @ sum as will protect the then 
existing Sharebolders, having in view the constantly 
increasing presperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 121, for £546,783. 

Shareholders, 1,798. 

Current rate of ir ter st on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pemphiet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


Bras? & Cos OWN SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESE RVED PROVISIONS, 
iS and Y 


Pe ‘ED MEATS; also, 
JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


T° RTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


eee LITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUVES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Alizabeth Lazenby.” 


J TSHER'S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUBS POST FREER. 188 STRAND. 


RU PTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
Ww ates MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 509 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is.supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it canuot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s8,and 52s 64. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., > ~~ mean 228 Piceadilly, 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably 
adapted for curing diseases incidental to 
femaies, At different periods of life women are sub- 
ject to complaints which require a peculiar medicine; 
and it is now an indisputable fact that there is none 
80 suitable for complaints of this nature as Holloway's 
Pills. For all the debilitating disorders incidental to 
the sex, and in every contingency perilous to the life 
and health of women—youthful or aged, married or 
single—this great regulator and renovator of the 
secretive organs and the nervous system is an im- 
mediate cure. Their purifying qualities render them 
invaluable to females at all ages. They are searching 
and cleansing. yet invigorating; a few doses will 
speedily remove every species of irregularity in the 
system, and thereby establish health on a sound and 
firm basis. 


BAG. 
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OLOMON’S PORCH, WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44) for View; also 
Tilustrations of Iron Lighthouses, Coloured View of 
Pulsometer, &c.; Protest against Civil War; Scott's 
Lectures; Mr. Planché’s Scheme for a National 
Theatre; Breweries in London; the Picture Season; 
Medieval Paris; Night Lights of Old London; Con- 
crete Bridges, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. Special Number. Seventy pages. 


THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTAN!tIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 

EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBR‘TED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON'S ISLAND, CORK. 
EPPS’S 
po C O C O A. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Dec!ared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by a!l 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“"TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oj]. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. __ 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most de'icious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourisbing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '"— 
Morning Post. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calcvlated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Soild 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CuOssE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





ae 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE 


WO Vale: Bega Bi, GONNA. owns disso sescsncosnvevss £415 0 
2 a ~ 6 6 0 
- - II cbse sccensnssscoen a 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 99 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects 


The Articles have undergone thorough Revision, and the information is Constantly bei 
kept up to the latest possible date. ¥ being 





CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
. 
EpireD By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Tuirp Epirion, Revisep By ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth................ceseeees Price 20s. 
Re » 278. 


” ” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





NOW AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FOR A DREAM’S 
By Mrs HERBERT MARTI 
Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 


SAKE, 
N, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





———— 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATIS§5M, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





The following List and CATALOGUES are now ready for delivory, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application :— 

A REVISED LIST of some of the principal New and Choice Books ia circulation at the Library, with Terms 
of Subscription and other particulars. 

A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale. 
This Catalogue contains many Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with many 
older Works, several of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices 

An ADDITIONAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the works of Popular Authors, strongly 
rebound for circulation in Literary Iustitutes and Public Libraries. 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR EASTER GIFTS AND PRIZES. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the best Authors, ornamentally bound on the Premises by experienced 
binders ; adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room tables. and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, 
Easter Gifts, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in C:rculation or cn Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained, with the least possitie 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
P Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingto 


STREET, 








| Street, Strand. 
i 
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Now ready, in quarto, cloth, price 30s; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 


VOLUME NINE 


(Fal—Fyz) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NINTH 


Edited by PROF. THOMAS 


BRITANNICA. 


EDITION. 


SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 





The following may be mentioned as some of the more important Articles :— 


FINE ARTS. 


FALCON. Prof.A. Newton. _ ’ 

FALCONRY. Colonel E. Delmé Radcliffe. FINLAND. J.S. Keltie. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. Sir Wyvilie Thompson. FIR. ©. P. Johnson. 
FAMILY. Andrew Lang. FIRDOUSI. 


Prof. Sidney Colvin. 


Prof. E H. Palmer. 


| FOX, CHARLES JAMES. W. F. Rae. 
FRANCE— 

GroGRAPHY. H. Gausseron. 

| Hisrory. Rer.G. W. Kitchin. 

| 


FAMINES. Cornelius Walford. | FIRE. Elie Reclus. LaNGUAGE. Henry Nicol. 

FARADAY. Prof. Clerk Maxwell. FIRE and FIRE EXTINCTION. Gen. A. P. Rockwell. Lirerature. G.Saintsbury. 
FARNESE. T. M-K. Woo 1. | FIRECLAY. George Maw. FRANCIS (SatnTs). Principal Tulloch. 
FARQUHAR. RB. Carruthers, LL.D. FISHERIES. E. W. H. Holdsworth. | FRANCISCANS. Professor Lindsay, D.D-. 
FASTING. Rev. J Sutherland Black. FITZROY. J. K. Laughton. FRANCKEN. J. A. Crowe. 

FAUSTUS. Richard Garnett. FLAG. Walter Hepworth. FRANKFORT. H. A. Webster. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Prof. D. Wilson. FLAME. F. H. Butler. FRANKINCENSE. F. H, Butler. 


FENELON. Principal Tulloch. 
FENIANS. President W. K. Sullivan. 
FERGHANA. Coutts Trotter. 
FERMENTATION. Prof. Dittmar. 
FERNS. W.T. T. Dyer and J. G. Baker. 
FEUDALISM. Sir J. H. Rameay, Bart. 
FEUERBACH, L. A. R. Garnett. 
FEUERBACH, P.J.A. W. L. R. Cates, 
FRVER. Dr. Affleck. 

FEZ. OC. B. Norman. 

FEZZAN. Keith Johnston. 

FICHTE. Prof. Adamson. 

FICINO. J. A. Symonds. 

FIELDING. W. Minto. 

FIESOLE. W. M. Rossetti. 

FIFE (Covsty). T.F. Henderson. 
FIG. C. Pierrepoint Johnson. 
FIJLISLANDS. Coutts Trotter. 
FILELF.’. J. A. Symonds. 

FILIGREE. J. H. Pollen. 

FILTER. A. B. MacDowell. 

FINANCE. Prof. Thorold Rogers. 


FLAX. James Paton. 
FLAXMAN. 
FLIGHT. 
FLINT (County). 


FLORIDA. 
FLOWER. 


S. A. Drake. 
James Paton 


FORESTS. 
FORGE. D. A. Aird 


FOX. John Gibson. 


FLAMINGO. Prof. A. Newton. 
| FLAMININUS. F. Storr. 


Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

Prof. J. B. Pettigrew. 

Rev. Prebendary Davies. 
FLORENCE. Misses Horner. 


FLYING FISH. Dr. A. Giinther. 
FOOTBALL. H. F. Wilkinson. 
FOOTE. Prof. A. W. Ward. 
FORAMINIfERA. Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 
| FORBES, J.D. A. Adams Reilly. 

FORD. JOHN. Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Dr. H. Cleghorn. 


FORTIFICATION. Col. Nugent, R.E. 

| FOSCOLO. J. Montgomery Stuart. 
FOSTER. T. F. Henderson. 
FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. W. C. Smith. 
Fi UQUE. Miss F. Masson. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. Hon. J. Bigelow. 
FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN. J.S. Keltie. 
FRANKS. Rev. G. W. Kitchin. 

FRAUD. Professor E imund R >bertson. 
FREDERICK the GREAT. J. Sime. 
FREEMASONRY. W. C. Smith. 

FREE TRADE. Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
FREILIGKATH. Miss F. Masson. 
FRESCO. C. Heath Wilson. 

eee ag ay E. W. Brabrook. 


FROG. John Gibson. 
FROISSART. Walter Besant. 
FUEL. H. Bauerman. 

| FULLER, THOMAS. J. E Bailey. 
FUNCTION. Prof. Cayley. 
FONERAL RITES. Rev. Joho Rae. 
FONGUS. George Murray. 

FUR. M. M. Backus, 

FURNACE. HH. Biuerman. 

| FURNITURE. J. H. Pollen. 
FUSL. Rev. P. A. Lyons. 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








** And Life, Time's fool !"—Shakespeare. 
Monthly, One Shilling. 


IME: a Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing 
Literature, Edited by EpMUND Yates. The Illustrated Wrapper by LUKE 


Fitpes, A.R.A. No. I. (for April) will be published on Wednesday, 26th inst. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Pisin Words on the Afghan Question. |10. The Seamy Side: a New Novel. 
By Archibald Forbes. Chapters I, IL, and III. By the 

2. Greene Ferne Farm. Chapter I. Authors of +: Ready-Money Morti- 
By the Author of “The Gume- boy,’ &c. 
keeper at Home.” 11. Time: a Poem. By Violet Fane. 

3. Jobn Bull asks Advic>. By Sir|!2- Toilers in Field and Factory. 
Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. } aes Cee. Spang 

= om missioner. 

‘ > bce ga of Time: a Poem.|13 A Visit to Professor Edison. 

. y Fr Wilde. 14. Sonnet. By J. E. Panton. 

. A Talk with the Common Hangman. | 15. How the Paris Commune made the 
6. The Queen as a Woman of Bu: iness. French Republic. Part IL By 
» bY James McCrea, Paschal Grousset. 

7. The Secret of Yes Tor. 16. A Journalist of the Day. By T. H. 
8. The Bab Ballads (New Series): No. S. Escott. 
i. Jester Jemes, Illustrated. By | 17. Dealing in Theatricals. By John 
5 -S. Gilbert. ee Ho! lingshead. 
*. Art Education in England. By Sir | 18. Old and New Time: a Poem. By 
Coutts Lindsay, Bart. Bret Harte. 





Price, One Shilling. 
OFFICE: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
2%, ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE: 86, and 87 Fleet Street E.C. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, wi i 
< d with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent aus on 


182 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


B=»stEans, 
BrPrrs. 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 











- : 

TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 

Crown 8vo0, pp. xx.-338, cloth, 7s 6d. 

WIT, WISDOM, and PATHOS. From the Prose of 
Hernricu Heng. With a few pieces from “The Bouk of Songs,” selected 
and Translated by J. SNODGRASS. 

Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii,-282, cloth, 10a 6.1. 

The COLOUR-SENSE: its Origin and Development. An 
Exsay in Comparative Psychology. Sy GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of 
“ Psychological sthetics.” 

Forming Vol. X. of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 78 6d. 

| HOW to LEARN DANO-NOR IAN: a Manual for 

| Students of Dano-Norwegian, and especially for Travellers in Scandinavia. 
Based upon the Ollendorfiun System of Teachiag Languages, and adapted 
for Self-Instruction, By E. C. Orre. 

KEY to the above, 3s. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-200, cloth, 6s. 

ARYAN PHILOLOGY, according to the most Recent 
Researches (“Glottologia seria Recentixsima”). Remarks, Historical and 
Critical. By Dom’ntco Pezzt. Translated by E. 8S. Kopexts, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gunville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-468, cloth, 15s. 
LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. By John Rhys, 
M.A., Profe+: or of Celtic at Oxford, &c. 
| Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s 

LESSING: his Life and Works. By James Sime, M A. 

| “A capital book.”—Quarterly Review. 

| “A clearer or more compact piece of biographic criticism has not been pro- 

for many a day.”"— Westminster Review. 

| 2 vols. crown 8v0, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 

The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy Greg, Author of 
* Interleaves.” 
“ It is full of thought, and of thought which goes to the very kernel of most of 





duced in Eng!aud 


the questions discussed...... Of intellectual power there is enough and t> spare.”"— 
Spectator. 
Second, Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition. 4to, pp. xiv.-146, Map and 35 


Plates, cloth, £2 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of SOUTH-INDIAN PALZOGRAPHY, 
from the Fourth to the Seventeenth Century, A.D., being an Introdaction te 
the Study of South-Indian Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. BURNELL. 


2 vols i xx.-710, xiv.-708, cloth, 21s. 


8vo, 
An ACCOUNT of. the IFE and TIMES of FRANCIS 


BACON. Extracted from the Edition of his Occasional Writings, by James 


— Crown 8v0, pp. xxviii-350, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ENGLISH LIFE of JESUS. By Thomas Scott. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, r xii -276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: a Memoir. 


WENDELL HOLMES. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


By Oliver 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


ZULU LAND.—STANFORD’S LARGE- 


SCALE MAP of ZULU LAND. With Adjoining Parts of Natal, Transvaal, 
and Mozambique. Showing the Boundary claimed by Cetewayo, the Encroach- 
ments of the Duteh Boers, the Boundary beaconed off in 1864, and the 
Boundary awarded by H.B.M.’s High Commissioner in 1878. Scale, 10 miles, 
to 4 inch ; size, 27 inches by 32. Price, Coloured Sheet, 4s; Mounted, in Case, 
6s 6d. 


ZULU LAND.—STANFORD’S SKETCH MAP 


of ZULU LAND and NATAL. With Parts of Cape Colony, Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Free State. Extending from Port Elizabeth to Delagoa 
Bay. Scale, 25 miles toaninch; size, 28 inches by 22. Price, Coloured Sheet, 
1s 6d; Mounted, in Case, 3s 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S POPULAR 


MAP of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. From Walfisch 
Bay on the West, and Delagea Bay on the East, and including Zulu Land, 
the Orange River Free State, &c. Scale, 70 miles to an inch; size, 224 
inches by 17. Price, Coloured Sheet, 1s; Mounted, in Case, 3s. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—MAP of SOUTH AFRICA, 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, ZULU LAND, &c. By HENRY HALL. Compiled 
from all the available Official Authorities in the Surveyor-General’s and 
Royal Engineer's Offices, Cape of Good Hope, and numerous Contributions 
from Private Individuals. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 17. 
In Sheet, 4s 6d ; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 


“To any one wishing to have a satisfactory knowledge of the present stand- 
point of African geograpby, to know the task that lies before the various expedi- 
tions, and to be able to appreciate the results they may gather, there could be no 
better guide than the volume” on 


AFRICA, in STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 


of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL (based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde and Ihre 
Vilker"). Edited and Extended by KgITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S.,, the Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society's New Expedition into Africa. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 
Maps and 68 Illustrations, 21s. 


‘‘ Nothing so complete on the subject of Africa has yet been published. Climate 
population, products, are all separately described. Every region has its own care- 
ful map, besides a number of physical diagrams illustrating the rainfall, ethnology, 
and philology of the country. It is, in short, a complete encyclopedia of the con- 
tinent, which will be very useful to all who wish to follow the track of recent dis- 
covery.” —Guardian. 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. (now Lord Norton). 
oe vad 8vo, cloth, 9s. It contains a Chapter on South Africa, and on Colonial 
efence. 


MAP of the COUNTRIES between CON- 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including TURKEY in ASIA, PERSIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, and TURKESTAN. It embraces the whole of the area 
lying between the extremities of the European Railway system on the one 
side, and by the Indian Railway system and lines of Steam Navigation on the 
other. The Passes and chief Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, and the 
present political boundaries are carefully shown by colour. Scale, 110 miles 
to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. Sheet, 7s; Mounted, in Case, 10s 6d. 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.—A 


Map prepared to show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and 
Afghanistan. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 17} inches by 22}. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 1s; Mounted, in Case, 3-. 


CYPRUS.—STANFORD’S MAP of CYPRUS: 


Showing the present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins, the 
Names of the chief Ancient Sites; Enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis; and three inset maps, showing 
the relative position of Cyprus, its geology and agriculture. Compiled from 
the best authorities. Scale, nearly five miles to one inch ; size, 30 inches by 22 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted, in Case, 5s. 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journey of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachova), Isauria,and Parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. By the Rey. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 
Alexandria, Author of * Anatolica: or, a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined 
Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 
numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 


Remarks on the Bullion Reserve and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circulation of 
the United Kingdom. By JoHN DuN Demy 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


A DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRES- 


SION. By G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. The Opening Address of the 
President of the Statistical Society, November 19th, 1578. Demy 8vo, ls. 


POLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND, SCOT- 


LAND, and IRELAND, as Represented in Parliament, March, 1879. A Series 
of Six Maps, showing respectively the Representation by Counties and 
Boroughs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. By *“*CANVASSER.” Size of 
each Map, 13in. by 15in. Price 1s 6d the set. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ie 


JUST PUBLISHEpD. 


The EVOLUTION of MAN. A Popular 


Exposition of the Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and 

Professor —— HAECKEL, my oo of ‘“*The History of ‘Creation gents By 
Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. lat ’ 
cloth, price 32s. O18. large post Srp, 


LECTURES on FRENCH PORTS. _ Delivereg 


at the Royal Institution. By W. H. POLLOCK. Smal! crown 8yo, cloth price 5s 


STUDIES in the LITERATURE of 


NORTHERN EUROPE. By Epuunp W. Gosss. Large post 
Frontispiece designed and etched by L. Alma Tadema, cloth 1. with 


GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAyY 


CURIA. Frcm Authentic Sources. By KARL VON GEBLER, Translated with 
the Sanction of the Author, by Mrs. GEORGE StuRGE. Demy 8yo, cloth “128 


KEY-NOTES. 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS. Second Series. By E. G. A. Horns, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


The MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the 


Sorrowful. By James HinTON, Author of “The Place of the Physician,” ge 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth, price 1s. ies: 


The TOWER and the SCAFFOLD: a Miniature 


Monograph, By H. ScHuUETZ WILSON, Author of “ Studies and Romances,” &e. 
Large fcap. 8vo, price 1s. ‘ 


FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. Designed to 


Cultivate the Observing ‘Powers of Children. By ELIzA A. YOUMANS. With 
300 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 64. 
“It is but rarely that a school-book appears which is at once 80 novel in plan, 
so successful in execution, and so suited to the general want, as to command 
universal and unqualified approbation; but such has been the case with Miss 
Youmans’ ‘ First Book of Botany ’...... It has been everywhere welcomed, as a timely 
and invaluable contribution to the improvement of primary education."—Pal! 
Mall Gazette. 


By L. S. Bevineron. Small 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “JENNIE of ‘THE PRINOCE'S.'" 


FETTERLESS, THOUGH BOUND TO0- 


GETHER; a New Novel. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Jennie of ‘The 
Prince's.” 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ WOMAN and HER MASTER.” 


The FREEMASON’S DAUGHTER: a New 


Novel. By J.F. SmiTH, Author of “ Minnigrey,” “‘ Woman and her Master,’ 
‘Stanfield Hall,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DENNIS DONNE.” 


STRAY SHEEP: a New Work of Fiction. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “Called to Account,” 
“Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘MRS. BROWN at the PLAY.” 


A MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE: a New 


Novel. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of “ The Brow 
Papers,” &c. 3 vols. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL by BYRON WEBBER. 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW. A New Sporting 


Novel. By BYRON WEBBER. 3 vols. 
‘‘There is a genuine moorland flavour about these veracious chronicles." —Bel!'s 
Life in London. 


ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD'S NEW NOVEL. 


The BACHELOR. An Original Novel. By 


ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 3 Catherine Strect, Strand. 


MACMILLAN’S AG. 








piri ece 
MAGAZINE. 
No. 234, for APRIL, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. THE ROYAL FAMILY OF Eaypt. By Roland L. N. Michell. . 
2. * HawortH’'s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of ‘*That Lass 0 
Lowrie's.” Chapters 33-37. ’ 
3. THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By Archer Andersod. . 
4. RECENT HOMERIC CRITICISM—Mk. PALEY’s DEFENCE. By Profess0 
Mahaffy. or 3.t 

5. CHAMOUNI AND RyDAL. By J. Truman. 

6. WHAT I8 TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By W. T. McCullagh Torrens. 
M.P 


7. A DousTinG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapter 22, 23. = 

8. Buans’s UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By William Jack. No. ?. . 

9. Reciprocity. By A. J. Wilson. No. LI. TH Best REMEDY ror TH 
PRESENT INDUSTRIAL DISTRESS. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND MESSRS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
ENLARGED. HURST & BLACKETT'S 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


NEW EDITION. 
Revised and Brought Down to the Present Time. 


By ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A., Oxon., 


Author of “ Food, its Sources, Constituents, and 
Uses,” &c. 


with Maps and numerous Engravings on 
IJustrated wi Pp eer 


One Volume crown 8vo, pp. 618. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


ir we Breathe—The Water we Drink—The 
AS. Cultivate—The Plant we Rear—The Bread 
we Eat—The Beef we Cook—The Beverages we Infuse 
—The Sweets we Extract—The Liquors we Ferment 
—The Narcotics we Indulge in—The Poisons we 
Select—The Odours we Enjoy—The Smells we Dislike 
—The Colours we Admire—What we Breathe and 
Breathe for—What, How, and Why we Digest—The 
Body we Cherish—The Circulation of Matter. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S popular exposition of 
the main conclusions touching the daily life of man 
first revealed to the public a new world of interest. 

#s book was most attractive in style, most interest- 
ing and comprehensive as to subject-matter, and most 
exact. His simple and familiar method of introducing 
the facts and reasonings of chemistry to the general 
reader was itself a novel and charming experiment, 
which at once attracted a crowd of admirers, and 
which in the lapse of time has lost none of its fascina- 
tion. In revising and bringing this edition down to 
the present state of science, the first ain. of the Editor 
has been to respect the method, the siyle, and the 
matter of Professor Johnston's work; while the Pub- 
lishers, by issuing the book in a more convenient 
form, and at a moderate price, fee] sure that it will ex- 
tend the usefulness of an interesting work, which has 
attained, as it deserves, a wide popularity. 


Immediately will be published,a New and Revised 
Edition. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, 
Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. Designed 
for Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy 

Book for General Reference. 


By the Rey. JAMES STORMONTH. 


The Pronunciation carefully Revised by Rev. P. H. 
PHELP, M.A. 


FIFTH EDITION, with ENLAGED SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing many Words not to be found in any other 
Dictionary. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 800, 78 6d. 


NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


The sale of four large impressions of the “ Etymo- 
logical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language” within a short period is sure evidence 
that the public have appreciated the work, which has 
now found its way to every part of the world where 
the English language is spoken or taught; and is ex- 
tensively used in Universities, Colleges, and in the 
Higher-Class Schools. as well as in the Household, the 
Counting-room, and the Club. 


In the FIFTH EDITION a considerable number of 
Corrections have been made in the body of the Dic- 
tionary; and the former Supplement has been re- 
Placed by another, containing about four times more 
Words and matter During the past few years many 
new scientific and other terms have taken their place 
i2 our current literature, and obsolete words have 
ee These haye been carefully noted and 
a mood into the new Supplement, rendering it a 

st reliable and comprehensive work of reference. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES of SECESSION, 
WAR, and RECONSTRUCTION. By General 
RICHARD TAYLOR, U.S.A. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

(Early in April. 


The HOUSE of LYS; One Book of 
ite History: a Tale. By Major-General W. G. 
HAMLRY, late of the Royal Engineers, Author of 
“ Guilty, or Not Guilty?” In 2 vols 

(Jn the press. 


HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By M. F. Ret. For Schools, 
Civil Service Competitions, and University Local 
Examinations. Fcap. 8vo. [/a the press. 


An ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN Sturais, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 


A 





In 1 vol. post Svo. (/mmediately. 
NEW VOLUME. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS. 
MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas 


COLLINS, M.A. Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
[On 1st Apri?. 
The other Volumes of the Series are— 

DANTE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
VoLTaIReE. By Major-General E. B. Hamley. 
Pascal. By Principal Tulloch. 
PrrTrarcH. By Henry Reeve, C.B. 
GoetTue. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

MOLIé£Re. By Mrs. Oliphantand F. Tarver, M.A. 





vow COMPL ETE. ; 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
COoLitns. M.A. 28 vols. price 2s 6d each; or 
tastefully bound, in 14 vols., with vellum or leather 
back, price £3 10s. 

The Subjects are arranged as follows :— 

THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

HERODOTUS AND XENOPHON. 

EURIPIDES AND ARISTOPHANES. 

PLATO AND LUCIAN, 

JESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. 

Hestop, THEOGNIS, AND GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

VirGiL AND HORACE. 

JUVENAL, PLAUTUS, AND TERENCE. 

CASAR AND TACITUS. 

CICERO AND PLINY. 

THUCYDIDES AND LIVY. 

Ovip, CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS. 

ARISTOTLE AND DEMOSTHENES. 

LUCRETIUS AND PINDAR. 


THE ZULU WAR. 
The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By 
ALFRED AYLWARD, Commandant, Transvaal 
Republic. 8vo, with a Map, 15s. 

“We recommend Mr. Aylward's book to all who 
take an interest in South-Africa, and who wish to 
form a correct idea of the kind of warfare in which 
our troops are now engaged."—Academy. 





COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE CABINET EDITION.—In 19 Volumes, crown 
8vo, price £4 15s. 


Romoua. 2 vols. 

Stas MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, BROTHER 
JACOB vol. 

ADAM Beeps. 2 vols. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. 

Tae MILL ON THE FLOss. 2 vols. 

Fewtx HOLT. 2 vols. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols. 

Tue SPANISH Gypsy. 1 vol. 

JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 


Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately, 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works. In 
size, type, and paper everything that could be wished.” 
Atheneum. 


NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE CHEAP EDITION.—In 6 Volumes, crown 8vo* 
with Illustrations, cloth, price 198 6d; or in 5 vols., 
elegantly bound in half-calf, price 33s 6d. Also sold 
separately, viz.:— 


ADAM BEDE. 3s 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOss. 
Fe.rx Hour. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s. 
SILAS MARNER. 28 6d. 
RoMoLA. 3s 6d. 


DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


38 6a. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


NEW WORKS. 
The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. Wiesengr. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BalLure Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


“A most valuable contribution to dramatic litera- 
ture. All bers of the profession should read it.” 


By W. Hep- 





Royal Windsor. 


worTH Dixon. Seconpd Epition, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HoEy. 3 vols. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
“The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades 


DONELL. 3 vols. 
every page, the high spirit in which it is written, and 
the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to reader 
* Quaker Cousins’ one of the most popular standard 
books of the day."—Court Journal. 
By Mrs. 


A Fatal Passion. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A powerful and interesting novel, well written, 
and with an admirably worked-out plot.”"—Pos¢. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. ST1RLING, Author of “A True Man.” 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.”—Scotsman, 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Forrester, 


Gores Mac DoNnALP, LL.D. 3 vols. 
[Vext week. 


Rhona. By Mrs. 
Author of “ Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 


Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 


OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED Wess. 

* We wel this pendi of fascinating 
reading.”"—Academy. * A tnoroughly useful book.”— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
«-++0Vidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour......the style is clear and effective......alikesolid 
and entertaining.” —<Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. GILL and Son, Sackville Street. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Ouring 
this . By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.0.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: OC. MircHsett and Co. Red Lien Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, te paper, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 
pesee TREVITHOE. By C. A. R. 


“ A poem of considerable power."—Press. 
London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Limited), 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E. 


5 Price 1s. 
HAT is an INDEX? By Hewry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. For the Index Society. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand; and 36 
Piccadilly. 
pectus of the Society sent on application. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
HE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAND- 
BOOK and DICTIONARY of PAINTERS; a 
Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
Students, including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, Re- 
lining, and Restoring, Principal Schools of Painting, 
Copyists and Imitators. By PHILLips DARYL, B.A.— 
“A guide to the authorship, quality, and value of a 
picture." —Saturday Review. “ Practical and portable.’ 

















CrosBy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., 
price Ils; by it, 2d extra. 
ORD LYTTON and the AFGHAN 
WAR. By Captain W. J. Eastwick. 
London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 3¢ 
anes Street; and 52 Buckingham Palace Road, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
APRIL, will be published on Taurspay, April 
10th. ADVBRTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 
be received by the Publishers later than THuURspay, 











Edinburgh and London. 





April 3rd. 
London: LONGMAN# and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKs 








NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAM AT 1 


By 


In a few days, fcap. 8vo. 


C l 


ROBERT BROWNI 


DYL SS, 
NG. 





NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By Matthew Arnold. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 


Crown 8yvo, 9s. 


CONTENTS.—Democracy—Equality—lIrish Catholicism and British Liberalism— 
Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A French 
Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen, 


Author of “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 


Third Series, crown 8vo, 9s. 


CONTENTS.—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—£dinburgh Reviewers 
—Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—Kingsley. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CLASSIC POETS: 


their Times. With the Epics Epitomised. 


their Lives and 
By W.T. Dosson. Crown 8vo, 9a. 


crowrj 8yo, 9s. 
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SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. By 


THOR Frepug. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Secdnd Edition 


By John 


(Un the press, 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or Sketches of 


Natura! History, Poaching,and Rural Life. Third Edition, crown 890, 5s, 
NEW NOVELS. 
BASILDON. 2 vols. 


(Un the press, 
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NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


The WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


By Lizzig ALLDRIDGR, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 


3 By Mrs. Oliphant, 
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NEW VOLUME by FREDERICK LOCKER. 
Just published, small crown 8vo, 5s. 


PATCHWORK. wip 


By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


“It would be a very exceptional taste indeed that 
could not find something to gratify it in ‘ Patchwork.’ ” 
—Academy. 

** A very agreeable book.”"—Atheneum. 


“A fascinating little book.”—Scotsman. 


“In all senses this is a dainty book. Mr. Locker 
has nice teste and delicate judgment, and his work is 
excellent. There are some capital stories, and two or 
three letters by Swift and others, printed for the first 
time.”—Notes and Queries. 


“The book is full of quaint fancies and quaint 
humour, and is compiled with rare delicacy and good- 
taste; it will afford many a delightful half-hour."— 
Albion. 

“ An amusing little book......The man who can take 
up this volume without finding in it something to 
amuse him does not deserve to be amused by anybody 
oranything. Mr. Locker has adorned it with some of 
bis own graceful verses.”"—The Week. 


Just published, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


‘* Areal addition to critical literature. These smooth, 
well-jointed essays could not have been built up except 
on a foundation of patient work. It is the work of a 
thoroughly educated mind, unprejudiced in favour of 
one school against another, and able to extract from 
each its virtue. It is rare indeed to find, as we find in 
Mr, Carr, adequate learning, and a fine appreciation 
controlled by a perfectly sane judgment."—Academy. 

“Interesting and original,.,...The author is one of 
the very few thoroughly capable and well-trained art 
critics of whom we can boast in England."—T7he Week. 

“Even those who differ from Mr. Comyns Carr's 
conclusions must acknowledge the refined taste and 
great literary merit of these very attractive essays.”— 
John Bull. 


“Fall of teachings of indisputable value...... Note. 
worthy for passages of felicitous expression and pene- 
trative criticism.” —Graphic. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “« THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE in a SOUTHERN 


COUNTY. By the Author of “The Gamekeeper 
at Home.” 
From the Saturday Review, March 1. 

“Even a more delightful book than ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home.’ It is difficult to give more than the 
vaguest idea of a volume so full of interesting matter. | 
It must be defined as a mu/tum in parvo encyclopedia | 
of country sights and gountry matters. The author is 
at once the closest and the most catholic of observers. | 
Nothing escapes him in the animate creation; he is | 
also intensely interested in the phenomena of the 
atmosphere and weather, and he has much to tell 
about the habits of the country Roovle. and their odd 
and primitive ways of thinking. Open the book where 
you may, you cannot fail to flad something attractive, | 
and as it is impossible to do it reasonable justice in 
a review, we can only recommend our readers to pro- 
cure it.” 





From the Atheneum, March 1. 

“ A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's | 
‘Selborne.’ In closeness of observation, in power of | 
giving a picture far beyond the power of the mere } 
word-painter, he is the equal of the Selborne rector— | 
perhaps his superior. The author's observation of | 
man is as close and as true as his observation of the | 
loweranimals. This is a book toread and to treasure.” | 


From the Standard, February 26. 
“A pleasanter companion it would be hard to find. 
The author is clearly a man of education and intelli- 
nce. Nothing seems to escape the author's notice. 
Always full of pleasant talk and ingenious fancy, there 
is not a dull page in his note-book. We must send 
our readers to wander for themselves through this 
delightful page of ‘ Wild Life,’ with the certainty of 
finding instruction and amusement of the best kind.” 


From John Bull, March 1. 
“A very interesting book. The man who writes | 
this is far more than a close observer, though it is close | 
observation which gives its chief value to the book. 
We heartily recommend it to readers of all kinds, | 
whether town or country bred. No book that we | 
know is better fitted to be a help to those who wish to 
understand and enjoy their surroundings.’ | 
From the Scotsman, February 27. 
“As enthralling as the most exciting novel; the | 
reader feels as though he were getting a peep at some 
of Nature's most secret and secluded domains...... | 
Wonderful closeness and accuracy of observation, re- | 
lieved by a quaint, gentle humour and a calm impar- | 
tiality of judgment, which greatly enhance the charm | 
of the volume.” 
From Baily's Magazine, March. 
“This is a remarkable book......We commend its | 
pages to our readers, whether old or young. They can 
pick it up at any time, and will always find in it abund- 


| ance of entertaiumeant, \ 





itself in its modern aspect. 


| endothelium, connective tissues, muscular tissues, 


Now ready, with Four Coloured Iilustrations, price 6s, 
PART L. of the 


ATLAS OF HISTOLOGY. 


By E. KLEIN, MD., F.R.8,, 
Lecturer on Histology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical School; and 
E. NOBLE SMITH, L.R.C.P., M.B.C.S. 
A Complete Representation of the Microscopic Strac- 
ture of the Simple and Compound Tissues of Man and 
the Higher Animals, in Carefully Executed Coloured 
Engravings, with Explanatory Text of the Figures,ani 
a Concise Account of the Hitherto Ascertained Facts 
in Histology. 
The “Atlas of Histology” will be completed in Ten 


| or Twelve Monthly Parts, each to contain Thros of 


Four Royal Quarto Plates and the Corresponding 
Text. Price Six Shillings each Part. 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

The work is intended to be a pictorial and literal 
representation of the structure of the tissues of Mao 
and other Vertebrates ; its chief aim being to teach’ 
not so much the history of histology, 28 histology 
The subject is divided 
into chapters, each receiving its separate and due share 
of illustrations and text. 


The Illustrations are drawn and executed by Mr. 
E. Noble Smith. They are coloured and uncolourel. 


The Text comprises, besides the explanation of the 
illustrations themselves, a good deal of other matter 


| that either need not be specially illustrated, being 


intelligible by means of the given figures, or that cat 
not be done s0,if the work is to be kept withins 
reasonable limit. 


The subject-matter will be treated in this order: 
first, the elementary tissues,—blood, sangre 
nervous, vascular, and lymphatic system ; then follows 
a short chapter on * Cells in General,” afier which the 
compound tissues will be considered seriatin ; tbe 
alimentary canal and its glands, the respirator? 
organs, the urinary aad genital organs, the skin aad 


| special sense organs. The concluding chapter tress 


of organs the nature of which is not sufficiently well 
known, as the supra-renal capsule, the thyroid sad 
coccygeal gland. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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